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NOTES OF 


HE re-entry of the United States into 

the affairs of the world is an event that 

derives an added significance from its 
manner, timeliness and purpose. In the first 
speech he delivered on British soil as American 
Ambassador Mr. Harvey drew a picture of 
President Harding every word of which is now 
being fulfilled. He announced the Chief Execu- 
tive’s desire that Great Britain and the United 
States should ‘‘ instinctively approach all world 
problems from the same angle as of common and 
inseparable concern.’’ He spoke of the American 
Government’s ‘‘ disposition and alacrity to make 
good its pledge of hearty co-operation, in all ways 
not inconsistent with its own recognised policies, 
tending to re-establish peace and prosperity 
throughout the world.’’ ‘‘ Our President,” his 
Excellency added, ‘‘ is a prudent man by nature, 
and rightly heedful of the fundamental law which 
he is sworn to observe ; but when once, having seen 
his way clear, he puts his hand to the plough, you 
may safely take my word that he is not one to turn 
back. And he has put his hand to the plough. 
‘ We must,’ he declared with characteristic positive- 
ness to the Congress last month, ‘ we must play our 
full part ’—our full part, mind you— in joining the 
peoples of the world in the pursuit of peace.’ ”’ 


The British world has had such a surfeit during 
the past-few years of words without deeds, of high 
purposes leading nowhere, that it could not but 
receive these declarations with a certain scepticism. 


THE WEEK 


It preferred at any rate to wait and see what followed 
them. Much has followed them. Last Monday’s 
papers contained a statement of the President’s 
intention to invite Great Britain, France, Italy and 
Japan to a conference for the discussion of the ques- 
tion of disarmament and to a further conference, in 
which China will take part, on the problems of the 
Pacific and the Far East. Needless to say that the 
response of the British Government and of the 
Dominion Premiers who are now in London was 
hearty and immediate. The President has done 
more than recover for his country that prestige and 
initiative in world-politics which his predecessor 
frittered away. He has also struck the, first real 
note of leadership and encouragement that has been 
heard since the early idealism of the victorious 
Allies was torn to shreds in the cockpit of Versailles. 
It is a great thing to have America once more a 
working member of the family of nations. It is a 
greater thing to find her no longer pursuing fantas- 
tic aims by impracticable means but bending her 
ardour and her imagination and her courage to the 
task of working out an effective solution of a 
tangible and urgent problem. The task itself is 
heavy enough. Long preparation and a better 
spirit than was ever manifest among the negotiators 
at Paris must go to its successful achievement. We 
shall see whether the nations can learn anything by 
experience or whether Washington is destined to 
reproduce the rapacious littlenesses that deformed 
the proceedings at Versailles. Perhaps the very 
badness of the Versailles Peace is the best guarantee 
that the Washington Conferences will be genuinely 
productive. 
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Meanwhile the Times has hotly, and not very 
helpfully, attacked the suggestion that Mr. Lloyd 
George and Lord Curzon should represent Great 
Britain at the Washington negotiations. There 
are some obvious objections to the prolonged ab- 
sence of the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secre- 
tary from their posts at Whitehall. But there are 
also some compensations. A great many people 
would be prepared to give Mr. Lloyd George an 
almost indefinite holiday from public cares. Not 
only would they welcome his withdrawal as afford- 
ing the nation some prospect of a rest, but they 
would hope that the breathing space might be 
utilised to restore to this country some semblance of 
Cabinet Government. It is not, however, on these 
grounds that the Times assails his choice of him- 
self as the head of the British Mission nor yet on the 
inconvenience, fully established at Versailles, of a 
Conference each member of which is a principal 
rather than an agent or delegate. The complaint of 
the Times is that of all statesmen in Europe Mr. 
Lloyd George is the most distrusted and that “ it is 
notorious that no Government and no statesman 
who has had dealings with him puts the smallest 
confidence in him.’” What it regards as the great 
qualification for a representative of the Empire is 
‘* a character for conspicuous straightfordwardness 
and honour ’’; and to such a character as this it 
believes that Mr. Lansing’s and Mr. Keynes’s 
books and the Bullitt episode have effectually de- 
stroved the Prime Minister’s claims in America’s 
eyes. 


We do not agree. But even if Mr. Lloyd 
George’s reputation in Europe and the United 
States were as sinister as the Times makes out, 
there would still be some counter-considerations to 
be urged on behalf of his assisting in person at the 
Washington Conference. After all, he is the fore- 
most man in Great Britain or the Empire; and the 
opinion which holds that his services during the war 
were such as to earn for him (if he wanted it) a 
perpetuity of power and the lasting gratitude of all 
the Allied peoples is at bottom a sound opinion. 
Americans are very far from having formed the 
grudging critical estimate of his character that the 
Times imputes to them. On the contrary, of all 
British statesmen he is the one in whom they are 
most interested and whom they would be most 
anxious to welcome. They have not forgotten that 
in the wgr which they really came to believe was a 
war for the salvation of democracy, + Mr. Lloyd 
George, more than any man in Europe, seemed to 
sum up in himself and his career the soul and possi- 
bilities of democracy. They regard him, and have 
long regarded him, as the most fully rounded 
representative of the democratic principle that either 
Great Britain or the United States has produced in 
the past fifty years. They feel the attractiveness of 
his personality, they are sensible of a closer com- 
munion with him than with any other British leader, 
they are ready to be fired by his eloquence and his 
vision. Mr. Lloyd George at the Conference table 
no doubt at times shows to excess the defects of his 
qualities. But in all other capacities, and especially 


aS an interpreter between the two peoples, his 
presence at the head of the British delegation seems 
to us not merely desirable but indispensable. 
Without him it would lose most of its interest in 
American eyes and nearly all its power of attracting 
popular sympathy. 


As for Lord Curzon and what the Times calls 
his ‘‘ pompous and pretentious manner ”’ and 
“haughty bearing,’’ our judgment is equally 
with the statesman and against the newspaper. 
As a younger, a much younger, man Lord Curzon 
had his foibles and peculiarities that undoubtedly 
used to ruffle the House of Commons. Oxford 
and the Oxford manner hung heavily upon him; 
and the sport of ‘‘ taking Curzon down a peg’”’ 
became the chief delight of more than one member 
—of Mr. Labouchere in particular. But the Hon. 
George Nathaniel Curzon, son of Lord Scarsdale, 
ex-Etonian, Fellow of All Souls, winner of the 
Arnold prize with a _ portentous volume on 
Diocletian, ex-President of the Oxford Union; 
the indefatigable traveller, the man who knew 
Central Asia, Persia, Afghanistan, the Pamirs, 
Siam, Indo-China, and Japan as __ intimately 
(apparently) as most of us know our bedrooms; 
the man who had discovered Korea, and soared 
in a basket up to and into the monastery of Mount 
Athos; who numbered among his treasures per- 
sonal gifts from the Amir of Afghanistan, the 
Abbot of Meteora, Li Hung Chang, the Mikado, 
and statesmen and diplomatists beyond .number ; 
who wrote of all he saw and recollected and 
imagined and suspected with inexhaustible dog- 
matism; who read Blue-books while other men 
read novels, and burrowed in statistics while his 
frivolous contemporaries shot pheasants; who 
could overwhelm you on any matter of foreign 
politics with pailfuls of local colour and atlases 


of outlandish names, among which he moved with 


almost insolent familiarity ; and who, finally, had 
learned the business of statesmanship at Lord 
Salisbury’s knee—it took, as Mr. Curzon quickly 
let it be known and as the House behind its smiles 
could not help recognising, a good deal to 
‘* down ”’ such a paragon. 


But those early days of chirpy omniscience have 
long since been left behind; and the Lord Curzon 
of to-day has outgrown the reputation for 
‘* superiority ’’ fastened upon him by the im- 
mortal Balliol tag. Time, friction, and responsi- 
bility have immensely mellowed and matured 
him. He went out to India a prodigy; he came 
back a statesman. He roused against himself a 
vast array of antagonisms, most of which were of 
the kind that did him honour and could not have 
been avoided without a sacrifice of duty. Perhaps 
he carried the Parliamentary rapier in his hand 
a little too often, and wielded it too aptly, for the 
liking of bureaucracy. Perhaps the Bengalis 
whom he lectured on their untruthfulness, and the 
British regiment which he publicly disgraced 
because it failed to discover and punish the 
private who had murdered a native, and the 
feudatory princes whom he admonished some- 
what in the tone of a reproving schoolmaster, and 
the veteran civil servants whom he_ browbeat, 
overruled, and out-argued, had.a certain human 
justice in their grievances against him. 


But his was a_= great Viceroyalty, the 
greatest perhaps that ever came out of the old school 
of statesmanship which set efficiency above sym- 
pathy as the goal and test of the British Raj. In 
the past fifteen years or so Lord Curzon has 
accumulated many experiences and some experi- 
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ence, and has served his country, especially during 
the war, with a zeal and ability that have never 
yet been sufficiently acknowledged. His com- 
mand of the grand manner and his trenchancy in 
dialectics have not left him, but nowadays they 
are subdued to gentler uses, and he allows his 
charm, which is very real, a freer play than 
formerly. Were ‘he to go to Washington, 
America would quickly recognise in him the most 
distinctively British type of statesman she has yet 
had an opportunity of meeting. Admiration and 
acclaim, not untouched with wonder,.would attend 
his progress; the impression of power, dignity, 
culture, and character he would leave behind him 
would be such as no Briton would have any 
cause to apologise for. His very unlikeness to 
the social and political products of the American 
‘“‘ atmosphere ’”’ and environment, together with 
the Prime Minister’s instinctive identification 
with them, would form both a contrast and a com- 
bination of unique potency. 


One of the most interesting things about the 
meetings of the Premiers of the Dominions this 
year, is that little mention, if any, has been made of 
an idea that a few years ago was quite seriously re- 
garded as the solution of one of the problems of 
Empire. This idea was that the representative 
principle could in some way be invoked to shape a 
Pan-Britannic Senate or Parliament of the Empire. 
The Premiers have very wisely preferred to spend 
their time in discussing Imperial communications 
and common issues of foreign policy. The truth 
is that from the moment, now nearly a decade ago, 
when the danger had practically passed of the five 
self-governing Dominions developing five different 
sets of foreign interests, safeguarded and extended 
by five different policies, and enforced by five dif- 
ferent navies, there has been no call for legislation 
of a “‘ heroic ’’’ kind in the supposed interests of 
the Empire. The last public speech which the last 
and greatest of Unionist statesmen delivered, was 
a solemn and comprehensive warning against all 
legislation of this type; and an Imperial Confer- 
ence could hardly do better than open its sessions 
by reading and re-reading the late Lord Salisbury’s 
plea for letting the Empire alone as much as pos- 
sible, for approaching it legislatively only in a 
spirit of the most wholesome diffidence, for never 
altering things simply to please our sense of what 
ought to be in a perfectly symmetrical world, and 
for never attempting to tighten the bonds of Em- 
pire without thinking of the inevitable recoil. 


There is and can be no royal road to the goal of 
{mperial consolidation. Only by following simul- 
taneously a number of converging pathways shall 
we ever reach it. Possibly as time goes on some 
better means may be found of keeping the various 
parts of the Empire more in touch with one another 
than an occasional Conference, sitting for three or 
four weeks, and grappling with a host of stupend- 
ous problems that are brought before it with a 
necessarily inadequate preparation. There are, 
however, many other roads to a more effective union 
besides this one of machinery. Commercial legis- 
lation, for instance, patents, trade marks, copy- 
tight, naturalisation, the appointment and activi- 


ties of consuls, post and cable services and com- 
munications, shipping dues and routes, the cur- 
rency, weights and measures, and emigration are 
all of them matters susceptible to a more or less uni- 
form treatment. Defence, again, is still an essen- 
tial stepping-stone to a closer co-operation. Be- 
sides all this, there are two other ways in which the 
sentiment and the practice of Imperial unity might 
be encouraged without being unduly forced. Cecil 
Rhodes grasped the importance of making England 
the educational centre of the Empire, and the idea 
behind his famous bequest has not yet, by any 
means, been worked out to its fullest capacity. And 
no one as yet has tackled the problem of making 
the administrative services of the Empire really Im- 
perial, and of enabling the men of Great and of 
Greater Britain to work side by side in the Govern- 
ment of India, Egypt, the Crown Colonies, and 
other Dependencies. 


As a business man of the first rank, Sir Alfred 
Mond’s sensations on discovering the magnitude 
of the housing muddle he had inherited from his 
predecessor were probably greater than he cared 
to avow to the House of Commons on Thursday 
afternoon. Had he been appointed to the Ministry 
of Health on its formation, many millions would 
have been saved to the country. Not the least of 
the economies he has been the means of effecting 
is Dr. Addison’s retirement from official life. There 
was once a building industry in Great Britain that 
got along very well without the help of subsidies ; 
there was once a railway industry that could show 
a balance on the right side ; there was once a mining 
industry in anything but a pauper’s state. In all 
three cases the change from enterprise and solvency 
to stagnation and virtual bankruptcy has been the 
result of Government interference and control. A 
little more and we might have reached the Socialist 
Paradise in which every industry would have been 
run at a loss and nobody would have made a profit 
out of anything. 


The death of Mr. Harry G. Hawker has de- 
prived the country of yet another pioneer of flight. 
His name is chiefly associated in the public mind 
with his plucky attempt to fly the Atlantic and the 
romantic manner of his re-appearance, after he had 
been given up for lost. Everyone will remember 
the scenes of enthusiasm that marked his return, 
and if the occasion was somewhat overdone by a 
certain section of the press, that in no way reflects 
upon Mr. Hawker nor lessens the high-heartedness 
of his endeavour, for he was one of the most un- 
assuming—even shy—men we ever knew, with what 
amounted to a passion for the air. It seems that the 
air will always contrive to take its revenge upon its 
presumptuous conquerors, if they persist long 
enough. But we cannot help reflecting that this 
fatality was unnecessary. Mr. Hawker was prac- 
tising on a machine with clipped wings for the 
Aerial Derby to be held to-day; but these and 
similar events involve needless dangers in the 
scramble for victory, and since they contribute 
nothing to the cause of aeronautics, should be 
discontinued until aviation—which for all its strides 
is still only in its infancy—has attained a more con- 
stant level of trustworthiness. 
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THE CONDITIONS OF 
IRISH PEACE 


N a world fast losing the hope, and with it 

the power, of recovery there have been 

suddenly flashed two gleams of better and 
saner things. Each for the present is no more than 
a gleam, a flickering prospect. Whether either can 
develop into the steady and steadying beacon that 
will guide the nations through the darkness of their 
present paths it rests with statesmanship to deter- 
mine; and the recent record of statesmanship, at 
Versailles and elsewhere, is not of the kind to 
stimulate a facile optimism. None the less, Presi- 
dent Harding’s summons to a conference of the 
Powers on the problems of the Pacific and on the 
ways and means of disarmament, and the almost 
simultaneous move towards an Irish peace, are 
developments which, though tentative, are yet of 
heartening augury. They are the first rays of 
encouragement that the British Empire or Europe 
or humanity has known since the Armistice. 


It may at first sight seem to argue a weakened 
sense of proportion that we should bracket the Irish 
negotiations in the same category of importance 
with the world-wide project which the President of 
the United States has initiated. But the truth is 
that the reactions of the Irish question spread far 
beyond the province of domestic British politics, 
and that the inter-relation between what is happen- 
ing in London to-day and what may be happening 
in Washington a few months hence cannot be other 
than close and real. Put the Irish problem on the 
road to settlement, and by so much you facilitate 
Anglo-American co-operation on all problems. 
Make it easy for Great Britain and the United States 
to acquire, or to renew, the habit of working to- 
gether, and to that extent you smooth the path to an 
lrish peace. Each problem, according as it is 
handled, can assist or impede the working out of 
the other. Between them there are points of con- 
tact which offer possibilities of collision, as well as 
occasions for mutual support. It will be a lament- 
able error in political perspective to think of either 
as a self-contained and unrelated adventure. 


Clearly we are reaching a crucial moment in 
Anglo-Irish history, and one that must be seized 
in a spirit of practicality purged of bitterness, if 
another chapter, and a supremely tragic one, is not 
to be added to the tale of opportunities palpably 
offered and as blindly thrown away. It has not 
been often in the relations of these two islands and 
of these two peoples that one can lay one’s finger on 
a crisis or a development and say, ‘‘ Here, or here, 
was the grand, the decisive, mistake that altered 
everything.’’ But such a moment beyond all pos- 
sible doubt is upon us now. Statesmanship is 
given one more chance to show that Ireland and 
British rule in Ireland are not the sport of ‘‘ Zeus 
and Fate and the Fury that walketh in darkness,”’ 
and that human agencies and insight and volition, 
if only they will exert themselves, are still at the 
helm. 

There was a not dissimilar chance at the opening 
of the war; there was another immediately after the 
Easter rising; there was a third when the Conven- 
tion met. Each time it was allowed to slip through 
hands too rigid or too negligent to grasp it; and the 
sanguinary tragedy stormed on from horror to 
horror with the seeming inevitableness of an Attic 


drama. Now at long last there is a pause of exhaus- 
tion and revulsion, an irrepressible cry for peace; 
and out of the shame and the madness and the terror 
of the past few years reason and good-will make 
what for our time may prove their final appeal to all 
that is best in the British and Irish peoples. Should 
this appeal fail, as it must not and shall not fail, the 
worst in the Anglo-Irish past may soon be outdone 
by the blackness and despair of the very near future. 

What are the conditions of an Irish peace and 
the concessions on all three sides—the British, Sinn 
Fein, and Ulster—that can alone make peace pos- 
sible? They are not difficult to enumerate, for the 
Irish ailment in its essence is both old and simple. 
It is the reaction of a quick-witted people with a 
lively sense of nationality against a form of govern- 
ment imposed upon them from without and unsym- 
pathetic to the special bias of their interests and 
instincts. And the broad remedy is equally old and 
equally simple; we have applied it ourselves again 
and again, and alwavs with the happiest results, 
everywhere throughout the English-speaking por- 
tions of the Empire except in Ireland; we have 
made it, indeed, the very keystone of our Imperial 
policy. It is to uproot the alien government now 
thrust upon the Irish people and to give them 
instead a government of their own choosing. 

If we hold fast to that central principle, we cannot 
go far wrong. At the root of all Irish ills lies the 
denial of self-government. And directly as a con- 
sequence of this denial, Ireland has never been to 
us anything but a source of weakness and turmoil; 
at every difficult hour of our history her people have 
been against us; and all over the world whenever 
men talk of the British ‘‘ governing capacity,’’ of 
the healing benefits of the Pax Britannica, and of 
Great Britain’s sacrifices in the cause of liberty and 
the smaller nations, someone is sure to interject, 
unanswerably, ‘‘ Ireland.’’ It is not easy to carry 
out the Royal injunction and ‘‘ forget and forgive ” 
Ireland’s part in the late war and the hideous orgy 
of assassination that has followed it. But it will be 
precisely the proof of our ‘“‘ genius for politics ”’ 
if we see in the melancholy record of the past few 
years the fruits of our own failure to extend to Ire- 
land that system of government which everywhere 
else, among the scattered and diversified millions 
who live under the British flag, has made for con- 
fidence, harmony, and a sense of co-operative kin- 
ship. 

Our immediate duty, therefore, is to return to 
first principles, and to ask ourselves why we should 
continue to withhold from Ireland the freedom 
which in all other parts of the Empire has fostered 
concord and loyalty, and why, in Ireland but no- 
where else, we should take our cue from one-fifth of 
the people and allow them to dictate our policy 
towards the remaining four-fifths. Were we thus 
to submit ourselves to a catechism on the funda- 
mentals of British rule in Ireland, were we to try 
and assess the mocking discredit which our proceed- 
ings in that country have earned for us abroad, the 
doubts and bewilderment they have occasioned in 
the self-governing Dominions, the well-nigh in- 
superable obstacle they have raised to an effective 
understanding with the United States, and the 
legacy of bitter ill-will we are accumulating at our 
doors and wherever Irishmen have made a home— 
were we to enter on this course of honest self- 
examination, we should quickly discover reasons 
enough for reversing the whole spirit of our Irish 
policy and bringing it into line with the quite oppo- 
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site principles to which the rest of the Empire owes 
all its strength and unity. 

We can of course, if we like, continue our 
present policy, meeting murder and arson and 
rebellion with reprisals and internments until 
Southern Ireland is reduced to a_blood-soaked 
desolation, and all the functions and securities 
of a normal civilised existence have lapsed or 
been destroyed. We are nearing that point 
already, and undoubtedly we can reach it if we 
persevere. The balance of power in our hands 
is so overwhelming that, if we make up our minds 
to it, we can plan and carry out a model cam- 
paign of reconquest, erase whatever cities or 
villages we please, multiply the shootings and 
executions and imprisonments a_hundred-fold, 
and give, in short, a highly finished example of 
‘‘ resolute ’’’ rule. But at the end of it, having 
laid waste most of Ireland and stirred up such a 
storm of hatred and contempt against us as would 
shake every corner of the Empire, we should be 
no nearer an Irish settlement than we were at the 
beginning. The country, in our judgment, 
wishes to call a halt before it is plunged into any 
such criminal insanity. It is prepared to offer 
Ireland as large a measure of self-government as 
any of the Dominions enjoy, with such modifica- 
tions as the geographical position of the two 
islands dictates; and what it asks of its rulers is 
that they should approach this question in that 
spirit of spacious statesmanship which fifteen 
years ago saved the Empire by conferring 
autonomy on South Africa. 

What is needed 1s a firm offer of the Dominion 
status of nationhood, with full fiscal and financial 
freedom, and with the Army and Navy left under 
a single Imperial control. That on the British 
side is a prerequisite of any lasting Treaty of 
Peace between the two countries. Obviously it 
can only become effective if the Sinn Feiners 
abandon the idea of an independent Republic and 
accept it as an unalterable condition that Ireland 
must remain within the Empire. They will un- 
questionably yield on both points, if they can be 
assured that ‘‘a single Parliament for a united 
Ireland,’’ to quote the Prime Minister’s formula, 
is one of the certainties of the future. There are 
three essentials of a durable Irish settlement. 
The first is that it should carry with it a recogni- 
tion of Irish nationality; the second is that it 
should preserve and embody the unity of Ireland; 
the third is that it should leave the Irish people 
with a system of government of their own design. 
Not one of these essentials is recognised in the 
Act of 1920. It ignores Irish nationality; it 
denies Irish unity; it sets up a form of adminis- 
tration so repugnant to four-fifths of the Irish 
people that neither now nor at any time will they 
even attempt to work it. 

Seven years of allowing Ulster to settle for us 
the lines on which our Irish policy is to proceed 
have resulted, then, in this—the repeal of the 
Act of 1914 which, with all its inadequacies, did 
at least set up an Irish Parliament for the whole 
of Ireland and recognise the principle of fiscal 
differentiation between Ireland and Great Britain; 
the establishment of a truncated form of Home 
Rule in the North-East corner of Ireland under a 
scheme of partition carefully calculated to exas- 
perate all Nationalist sentiment; four-fifths of 
Ireland more deeply alienated from the British 


Government and more openly and violently in 
rebellion against it than at any time since ’98; 
and nothing in sight but an intensification of all 
the elements of anarchy and a murderous 
terrorism, unless the present truce is utilised to 
effect a totally new departure. 

The policy of permitting the representatives of 
one-fifth of Ireland to determine at the expense of 
Great Britain what the remaining four-fifths of 
Ireland shall receive, or shall not receive, in the 
way of self-government, has proved a ruinous 
folly and failure. There is not, nor can there 
ever be, any question of ‘‘ coercing ’’ Ulster. 
The real question is how long Ulster is to be 
encouraged to coerce Great Britain into refusing 
to the rest of Ireland a form of government that 
will enlist the sympathies and co-operation of the 
great majority of the Irish people. Under a 
Dominion scheme of government Ulster in rela- 
tion to Ireland would stand in very much the same 
position as Quebec in relation to Canada. Every 
guarantee that a homogeneous minority could 
properly demand for the full security of its special 
interests could readily be conceded to her, to- 
gether with far ampler powers of local adminis- 
tration than she wields under the present Act. 
Renouncing nothing that is essential for her pro- 
tection, Ulster would gain immeasurably by 
throwing in her lot with the rest of Ireland and 
contributing to the solution of Irish problems the 
invaluable qualities of industrial experience and 
leadership. 

We hold, however, that Irishmen alone can 
settle the details of the relationship between 
Ulster and the All-Ireland Parliament of the 
future; and that the right course for the British 
Government to follow is to summon an Irish Con- 
vention elected on the basis of proportional repre- 
sentation and with terms of reference that would 
exclude no solution of the Constitutional problem 
compatible with the two essentials of the main- 
tenance of the Monarchy and the naval and 
military security of the United Kingdom. West- 
minster will never settle the Irish question. Only 
Irishmen of all parties and classes, meeting face to 
face in an ad hoc Constitutional Convention, and 
barricaded against the temptation to play to the gal- 
lery, can hammer out a suitable framework of 
government. For the Imperial Parliament there 
would be reserved the function of ratifying, and 
giving legislative effect to, the results of their de- 
liberations. Otherwise there would be no British 
interference, and consequently no injection of party 
politics, in a task that would have been recognised 
beforehand as primarily an Irish concern. The 
adoption of any such plan asks, however, certain 
preliminary conditions which at present are not 
very visible, though we do not believe them to 
be non-existent. It asks from the British people 
the courage to trust those principles of freedom 
which have never yet led them astray, to look the 
disastrous facts of their failure in Ireland fairly in 
the face, and to weigh the still more disastrous 
consequences that must ensue, unless a policy, 
vitiated from its very inception, is abandoned. 
It asks from Mr. Lloyd George the courage to 
recapture the faith and vision and that touch of 
imaginative sympathy which used to be his more 
than any man’s. It asks, finally, from Ulstermen 
and Sinn Feiners alike the courage to be 
moderate, the courage of renunciation. 
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INDUSTRY AS PUBLIC 


SERVICE. 


[A VIEw.] 


NDUSTRY is the system by which we get our 
[= and bread. We are the public; and if 

we get any boots or bread, we are served. Thus 
industry must be a public service. And yet if that 
were asserted as obvious truth, it would be thought 
to be a play upon words; for public service, in the 
ordinary sense, means employment by the organ- 
ised community, and the organised community is 
normally identified with the State. To the minds 
of most men, public servants are government ser- 
vants, but these do not ordinarily produce and dis- 
tribute boots and bread; and, therefore industrial 
production and distribution are not thought to be 
public service. 

The world of industry is dominated by the idea 
of private gain; for both the manual worker and 
the employer aim consciously at a livelihood or 
wealth for themselves, and not, in the main, at the 
service of the public. But this is different from the 
aim of soldiers or governors; for even if they too 
desire wealth, their mind is not dominated by that 
desire, and they can be persuaded to regard it as 
subordinate in importance to their service of the 
public. Worse still is the attitude of the general 
public in regard to industry ; for most men accept 
it as inevitable, or even as desirable, that those en- 
gaged in industry, whether as workers or em- 
ployers, should look first to their own gain. The 
general public expects the soldier to serve for the 
sake of others, and yet it expects the industrialist to 
serve chiefly himself. 

The whole atmosphere of the industrial world is, 
therefore, vitiated, not only by the selfishness of the 
servants, but also by the false assumptions of those 
who are served. Thus, while the needs of the 
public seem to show that the supply of boots and 
bread is public service, the customs and beliefs of 
those who supply these needs imply that the ser- 
vice is for the sake of the servants. How can it be 
otherwise? The workers in the cotton mills and 
the boot factories do not see or even think of those 
who wear the goods they make. If the boots are 
bad, the worker does not suffer; if the boots are 
good, he does not gain. He is a servant, indeed; 
in some ways a slave, having no choice of his task ; 
but he cannot feel himself to be a servant of the 
public which needs his goods, for it does not em- 
ploy or dismiss him. He serves an employer who 
does not use the goods he makes except for sale. 
He is, indeed, told, when he objects to the term of 
his service—its meagre results and its insecurity, 
that he is a co-partner in the supply of public needs ; 
and the employer at times asserts that the interests 
of the worker are the same as his—that they should 
co-operate and not dispute. But this means gener- 
ally co-operation in sale, and not in service, for 
this gospel of alliance of employer and employed is 
little more than the doctrine that, if both agree, 
each can share the “ swag.’’ Thus among the 
workers to-day the sense of public service in the 
work they dois very small and perhaps non-ex- 
istent ; but this is due largely to the system of sub- 
ordination to their employers under which the work 
is done. Service of the employer, whether good 
or bad, obscures the possible service of the public 
at large in the production of boots and bread. 

The fundamental problem in industry as a ser- 


vice is the position of the employer, not that of the 
worker. It is the employer who is the obstacle to 
industry being a public service. It is he and not 
the workers who stands between the needs of the 
public and the supply of those needs; for the em- 
ployer, who organises the supply, or whose repre- 
sentatives thus organise, stands not for the public 
need, but for the control of the means of supply. 
Nevertheless the employer also serves the public, 
either by organising supplies, or by providing 
capital. Organisation of manufacture and distribu- 
tion is obviously a public service, for which the 
public can afford to pay well. 

There is no denying that the accumulation and 
organisation of capital are the supplying of a 
public need; for capital of some kind, plant, 
machinery, resources—this is certainly needed 
under the existing system of manufacture, and we 
are not here concerned with a fundamental boule- 
versement of the whole world. But the position 
of those servants of the public who are the owners 
of capital is now such that they can exact tribute for 
their service at their own will, and without regard 
to the interests of the public at large. Again, share- 
holding involves no public responsibility in the 
least commensurate with its power. Company law 
protects the shareholders against directors and 
company promoters. It enforces the responsibili- 
ties of the shareholders’ agents, but not of the 
shareholders. The law, indeed, in most countries 
seems to have been designed by those who had no 
sense at all of industry as a public service ; for they 
were dominated by the idea that the use of capital 
in industry was for the sake of returns to the owner. 

The worker therefore feels that his service is the 
making of profits, not of goods; and even if he 
could share these profits, he would simply join the 
group of irresponsible owners. There would be 
still no security for the general public, in law or 
administration, that those who use capital in in- 
dustry should be responsible to the community for 
its use. It may be said that the profits are in fact 
payment of services rendered. So they are; and 
so was the tribute levied by the medizval baron on 
the ground that he kept order : the point is that the 
owner of capital fixes the rate of his reward, and 
that there is no provision in law against the pos- 
sible extent of his power. 

Some who see that industry is not dominated by 
the conception of public service would make it a 
public service similar to the army, navy, or political 
administration. This is what some mean by 
nationalisation,’’ and it would involve placing 
the control of an industrial service in the hands of 
Government officials. But this solution of the 
difficulty is not the best, nor is it the only one pos- 
sible. It is quite possible, for example, to make 
the conception of public service dominate an in- 
dustry without making it into a State service. A 
man may serve the public and be dominated by his 
will to serve, without being a Government official 
or a soldier; for presumably scholars and clergy- 
men, even if they make a living, do not regard their 
work as designed in the main to give them wealth. 
Great surgeons serve the public, without being 
Government officials. 

Short of a complete reorganisation, therefore, a 
step should now be taken in the direction of making 
industrial service into public service. In the first 
place, the responsibility of the servant must be en- 
forced. The sense of responsibility already ex- 


ists in many non-public employments, by which 
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men gain a livelihood; why should not the use of 
capital in industry have a similar responsibility ? 
This must have definite effects. The law must en- 
force publication of all the methods by which the in- 
terest on capital is obtained. Again, the worker 
in industry must be made to depend for security 
and for his livelihood upon the will of the agents 
of the public, not of the owners of capital. Our 
‘labour ’’ laws must be constructive, and not, as 
they are now, merely corrective. 

But the change cannot be made by law alone. 
Industry itself must be reorganised; and the new 
conception of the status of owner and worker in 
society must become operative in the production of 
goods. The improvement of the situation will not 
come about by exhortation, for the evil in it is not 
due in the main to evil intentions. If all that was 
wrong was that men were selfish, reform might be 
secured by preaching at them until they became un- 
selfish. But that is not what is chiefly wrong. It 
is the system which is defective. The present 
method of organising our supply of boots and bread, 
mainly the result of quite unconscious actions and 
of ‘‘ material ’’ forces, is such as to make it diffi- 
cult to act within the industrial system as a public 
servant. 

The present system gives to selfishness every op- 
portunity, and to public service none. A system 
which placed a premium on violence would be a 
bad system, because the weak would be unable to 
get or to give what they ought. A system which 
weighted the balance in favour of men with red 
hair would prejudice the chances of men with 
black hair or bald men. The best system is one 
which gives the greatest opportunity to the best 
men and the best elements in every man. The in- 
dustrial system which was, in the main and not by 
accident, a public service would give the greatest 
opportunity to the active and the generous mind. 
The existing industrial system, however, gives 
most opportunity to selfishness and the desire for 
private gain. Its hypothesis is ‘‘ Caveat emptor ”’ 
—let the public look after itself; and this cannot 
be the motto of servants of the public. 

We do not argue that the servant should not 
gain from his service. The results of a man’s acts 
should be felt to be good for himself, not because 
men need “‘ tips ’’ or ‘‘ rewards,’’ but because the 
result of past action should be the opportunity for 
further service. But even though a man might 
gain wealth in industrial public service, the system 
would be different if the desire for such gain did 
not dominate the minds of men. Another concep- 
tion must dominate the minds of the servants and 
of those served in industry; and this conception, 
embodied in law and administration and in a new 
system of industrial organisation, is the conception 
of industry as a public service. 


X-RAYS AND THE CURE 
OF CANCER 


NE of the most hopeful things about the 

newest ‘‘ cure ’’ for cancer is the fact that 

itis not new. And for this reason the cus- 
tomary scepticism which the medical profession 
feels it a duty to the public to preserve in the face of 
alleged discoveries, may well be waived in the pre- 
sent instance. All the same, it is important that 
the public should clearly understand that in the 
X-ray treatment of malignant disease as being now 
employed at one of the London hospitals, no new 


principle is involved, but only certain modifica- 
tions of an old principle, chiefly in the direction of 
improved technique. This being so, it follows 
that no miracles should be anticipated, nor even 
any sudden or extensive fall in mortality from the 
dread disease, as the result of the treatment now be- 
ing advertised by inspired articles in the lay press. 
So many have been the false hopes raised, and so 
many the bitter disappointments, that it becomes a 
duty of a very definite kind on the part of those 
concerned to guard against disproportionate state- 
ments and unauthentic records. 

It has been known for many years that, next to 
the early and complete removal of a cancerous 
growth, the most efficacious measure of treatment 
is to bombard the morbid tissue by certain radia- 
tions from X-ray tubes and from radium. There 
is a point at which the slight but definite difference 
in stability of the cells of the growth and the cells 
of the host can be exploited in the patient’s interest. 
The whole object of the radio-active treatment of 
cancer is to apply the specifically active radiations 
with just sufficient intensity and depth, and for just 
sufficient time, to cause destruction and resorption 
of the tumour without material prejudice being 
caused to the patient. Much useful work has 
already been done, in this as in other countries, 
along these lines, and the results have been steadily 
encouraging, though not dramatic. 

The type of X-ray tube recently introduced into 
London, and the technique elaborated by careful 
research at Erlangen, appear to have brought this 
object nearer than ever before to a successful issue. 
It is now believed that a much greater actual 
‘* dose ’’ of the rays, and the extension of the ap- 
plication over a considerably longer time—several 
hours instead of several minutes—can be employed 
without serious results to the patient’s general 
health, and with much greater chance of eradicat- 
ing the growth. That these prolonged and mas- 
sive doses of the rays do affect the general health, 
can be easily demonstrated by experiment and is 
not infrequently seen during practice. In fairly 
healthy subjects the deterioration is made up in a 
short time, but in those who are already seriously 
debilitated by their disease. the treatment may lead 
to further and permanent undermining of health, 
and even to worse than this. 

It is clear, therefore, that the chief benefits of 
the ‘‘ new ”’ treatment are limited to those patients 
in whom the disease is as yet relatively local and 
relatively early. But for a malignant growth pos- 
sessing these two features, there is a consensus of 
medical opinion that radical operation is the form 
of treatment offering the greatest hope of permanent 
cure to the patient. It remains to be seen whether, 
and if so how soon, medical practice will incline 
away from the surgical method and towards the 
radio-active principle. It is probable that for a 
long time still to come cases will receive treatment, 
as now, upon their individual merits, and after no 
hard and fixed plan. But any improvement in 
treatment which spells hope of relief from major 
operative procedures is welcome, since it cannot 
be the last word in the treatment of any disease to 
remove bodily the diseased organ. 

The crux of the problem of the cure of cancer, 
failing exact knowledge of its causation, remains 
unaltered by this recent addition to knowledge and 
practice: this is the fundamental importance of 
early diagnosis. This desideratum, as will be seen 
by these reflections, is still paramount. — 
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THE LITERARY REACTION. 


A % HERE has been nothing more remarkable 
in English letters since the signing of the 
Armistice than their reaction from the 
ideais of the World War. Some such reaction was 
inevitable; was indeed necessary. Many of those 
ideals were false. It is in part to their florescence, 
as well as to the war itself, the soil wherein they 
seeded, that we owe our present legacy of misery 
and exasperation. It is not surprising that the 
vileness and stupidities of those years should 
already have blotted some of their record of glory 
and sacrifice gladly made. 

‘* The garlands wither on your brow; 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds; 

Upon Death’s purple altar now 

See where the victor-victim bleeds.” 
Nor is it to be wondered at if the type of intellect 
which would deny them any glory, and which ques- 
tions the gladness of the sacrifice and the right of 
an abstraction called the nation to have demanded 
it, has gained a new ascendancy. The garlands 
have withered indeed, and we, the victor-victim, 
are bleeding. 

And so, in books which touch the war, in the 
new poetry, the new fiction, the new essay, the new 
contemporary history, there appears a change of 
tone with regard to it. In the minor matter of de- 
tail, of direct description, there has been an increas- 
ing grimness, a tendency to dwell upon horrors, an 
insistence upon waste and muddle, a bitter attack 
upon reputations, first those of successful politi- 
cians, more recently those of victorious soldiers. In 
the more important aspect of spirit there has been 
an attempt to decry the so-called virtues of 
patriotism and the so-called ideals of nationality. 
The movement is not confined to those superior 
beings known as intellectuals. No—far more sig- 
nificant of the pace of the stream, though not per- 
haps of its depth—it has spread to and swept on- 
ward in its course the popular journalist. Nor 
should this, even, surprise us. Many intellectuals 
are also sentimentalists; but almost all popular 
journalists are. Sentiment is an element of the 
better kind of popularity; sentimentality of the 
more general kind. Above all, the efficient 
journalist is quick to see how the wind blows, or, 
to keep to the original simile, how the stream runs, 
though he is an ill judge of the volume of water in 
it. He likes to run withit. And his desire is com- 
patible with perfect honesty. His training, his 
habits, the conditions of his work, blend to form 
a second self, and it is by a sort of auto-suggestion 
that he is inclined to take what he conceives to be 
the popular view. 

These tendencies have been exemplified in many 
books. They are nowhere more strongly marked 
than in the defence of the new faith that is in him 
recently published by the well-known war corres- 
pondent, Mr. Hamilton Fyfe.* Mr. Fyfe’s 
cri de caeur is that of the wanderer brought 
to the fold by the zeal of a revivalist: ‘‘ Look 
at me! I’m saved! And I’ve been the 
greatest sinner of you all.’’ He is so much in 
earnest, so honest, so full of pity for our poor world 
and its sorrows, that in decency one strives to keep 
back the ‘‘ wanton smile ’’ that comes unbidden. 
He speaks with bated breath of the effect of the war 


 * The Making of an Optimist. By Hamilton Fyfe. Parsons. 
12s. 6d. net. 


on his soul. The effect has been, in short, to 
change him from a sentimental Conservative and 
Nationalist into a sentimental Radical and Inter- 
nationalist. It is as if one took a child’s set of 
painted wooden picture-bricks and turned them 
over to see the picture on the other side. His 
views have been neatly turned upside down. Be- 
fore and during the war, Germany was the enemy ; 
she was seeking to crush the life out of France. 
Now France is seeking to crush the life out of Ger- 
many. Before the war he believed in the principle 
of nationality, but denied to Ireland the right to 
possess it. To-day he holds nationality a snare 
about the ankles of progress, but sympathises with 
the unbridled nationalism of Sinn Fein. In unre- 
generate days he held that we were always right 
and they who opposed us wrong; now he knows 
that it is enough for England to be engaged in a 
dispute for the rights of the case to be clear to the 
regenerate man. He can always safely back the 
opposition. It is an interesting example of the 
swing.of the pendulum. 

Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s book shows, then, which 
way the current flows. Has he or anyone else 
proved that the stream is deep and strong? When 
one meets the average young man of the war, the 
man above all who volunteered for service in its 
early days, does one find that it is with such feel- 
ings he has returned? The contrary is the truth. 
If ever gift be God-given, that of forgetfulness of 
our miseries assuredly is. For many, for very 
many, forgetfulness has come, and of the evil rather 
than of the good. Happy companionships, jun- 
ketings, all the pleasant things in that old life bulk 
larger than they did. 

“ We,”’ such a young man might say, and very 
often in effect does say, ‘‘ saw the world split in 
pieces. It was a disaster; they tell us it was a mean 
disaster. It was a disaster so great that it almost 
makes the good days that went before seem mean 
by comparison.”’ 

There are problems in all this for the statesman 
and the soldier. | What interests the bookman is 
the effect on our literature. So far as real literature 
is concerned it has not hitherto been great. Take, 
for example, the most accomplished poet who has 
written under the influence of the reaction, Mr. 
Siegfried Sassoon. Can his warmest admirers pre- 
tend that posterity is likely to rank anything of his 
with that wonderful song of Julian Grenfell’s, like 
the passionate trilling of the larks in the air above 
‘* No Man’s Land,”’ that we heard on a summer’s 
day in Artois? No, they cannot. And Grenfell 
was an unregenerate man, who dared to write of 
“ joy of battle,’’ as his cousin Francis dared to say 
with his last breath: ‘‘ I die happy.’’ 

Much of what is written to-day on the war is the 
mere seething of the pot. Neither we, nor our 
bards, historians and makers of romances, have yet 
recovered equilibrium. The war was the greatest 
event of modern times; it must and will produce, 
sooner or later, a great literature, written with the 
calm which is one of the truest characteristics of 
greatness. As for the moral point of view, a new 
reaction on that side also will come. It is naught 
but a perverted sentimentality which leads us to- 
day to belittle our own former motives and sneer 
at our own former professions; to vow to-day that 
we were wrong because then we vowed a thought 
too loudly we were right. 

Cyrit FALts. 
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DRAMA 
‘POUR AVOIR ADRIENNE’ 


T is more than likely that the propagation in 

foreign parts of plays of the type of ‘ Pour 

Avoir Adrienne’ has had something to do 
win the firmly-implanted Anglo-Saxon idea that 
the outward manners of the French nation are far 
in advance of its morals. Not that M. Louis Ver- 
neuil’s amusing little play is essentially more im- 
moral than the average British musical comedy ; on 
the contrary, once its convention is accepted, there 
is not the slightest offence in it. But—and it is a 
large ‘‘but’’—the usual French method of playing 
this type of piece—the light comedy or farce that 
revolves round unfaithfulness—is not only more 
skilful, but more natural and apparently effortless, 
than the English manner of dealing with the same 
material; perhaps because the English stage is so 
fara reflection of the English mind that it has 
never accepted infidelity as a joke in itself. The 
English actor, therefore, being doubtful if the joke 
will carry by itself, takes care to strengthen and ex- 
cuse it by stressing the farcical element in situa- 
tion, dialogue and character. On the French stage 
infidelity is accepted asa joke in itself and the 
actor does not have to go through the process of 
turning it into a joke. Hence he is able to play 
his farce less ponderously, more naturally, with less 
emphasis on the broadly ridiculous; and, by so 
doing, conveys to an Anglo-Saxon—and therefore 
uncritical—audience the impression that these 
natural-seeming people have the outlook and man- 
ners of a life that is not of the stage. 

If ‘ Pour Avoir Adrienne’ were played in a 
translation, it is improbable—to take an instance— 
that an English-speaking actress would be allowed 
by her producer to play Rose Pompon’s first en- 
trance and subsequent scene with Mlle. Madeleine 
Lambert’s comparative repose and absence of broad 
farcical effect. Rose Pompon is a lady of business- 
like habits and easy morals, with another woman’s 
husband at her feet; the type of woman who, in an 
English play of the same calibre—at any rate in 
nine English plays out of ten—would in some way 
be blatantly funny : overdressed, perhaps, or pro- 
vided with farcical ‘‘ business.’’ Probably as a 
subtle concession to propriety, our convention in- 
sists that the attractions of a lady of Rose Pom- 
pon’s profession shall always be tempered by 
vulgarity. And vulgarity—even a suspicion of it 
--would have spoilt the interview between Rose 
and her middle-aged adorer. 

In his writing of dialogue, as well as in his act- 
ing, M. Louis Verneuil has the precious gift of 
absurdity. His Young Man is a thoroughly ab- 
surd person—presented with extraordinary _ neat- 
ness and ridiculous sincerity. MM. Verneuil has 
not the usual objection of the leading actor to ap- 
pearing at the beginning of a play; as the curtain 
rises he walks on and sets things going. You 
learn, from the opening lines of the dialogue, that 
he has called in order to inform a married lady— 
presumably immaculate, who does not even know 
his name—that he has fallen in love with her and 
intends that his love shall be returned. The lady’s 
protestations and rejections are useless; he merely 
persists till he gets his way—in Act III. That is 
all; but it is more than sufficient to fill out an even- 
ing with laughter. 


The acting all round is of delightful ease and 
neatness; it suggests that the practice of selecting 
an actress on the ground of her exact resemblance 
to a certain physical type is not as prevalent in 
Paris as in London. Mlle. Geniat and Mlle. Lam- 
bert could hardly have acquired their unforced 
comedy and delicate touch in the course of an ex- 
perience devoted entirely to the exploitation of their 
own charming personalities. Something more than 
personality and the exploitation thereof must have 
gone to their mastery of the art of movement and 
variety of farcical expression. To watch them 
carefully was to realize how much the English 
theatre suffers from its perennial endeavour to at- 
tain realism in acting; to set on the stage not the 
representation or suggestion of a character but the 
character itself, not a man who can be funny, but 
a funny man, not charm represented by the skill 
of a woman, but a woman actually charming. 


CicELy HAMILTON. 


MAKING NEW FRIENDS. 


[By a NovELIST. ] 


AM rather fond, when I start to write a new 

book, of taking some of the characters out of 

the last. It is helpful to begin a new venture 
win folk whom you know and with whom you are 
on good terms. But publishers tell me that this 
habit of mine is bad. My favourites may not be 
the reader’s favourites, and he may not want to 
meet them again. And reintroducing characters 
inevitably leads to repetition, and repetition may 
lead to boring. So here I am hearkening to gooa 
advice and setting out on a long journey with folk 
who are as yet strangers to me. Where will they 
take me and how will they treat me on the way ? 

I am not one of those who plan a story out to the 
last incident before starting to write. On the whole, 
1 think that a bad way of doing things, for as | 
should hate to feel that | was predestined to a ceér- 
tain course, so | forbear to tie my characters down. 
There are things, no doubt, that I should like them 
to do and hope they will do, but I honestly try to 
allow them the free will that 1 should be sorry to 
think anyone denied me. Methodical persons will 
say that if I have not planned out my story I cannot 
see the end of it and | am starting out recklessly 
without knowing where I am going, and that will 
not make for good work. 1 shall wander and 
ramble and perhaps lose myself in the end. To 
that criticism | will reply that I know where I want 
to go and that I have the reasonable hope of getting 
there that every traveller has of reaching his goal, 
although he may know nothing of the way. 

I am, let us say, in the position of having booked 
to Aberdeen, where I have never been, by a route of 
which I do not know a single mile. Having taken 
my ticket and caught the train, | may confidently 
look to reaching Aberdeen unless any accident 
happens. But what Aberdeen is like, and what | 
shall see on the way, and whom I shall meet 
and what manner of folk they will be, [| do not 
know as yet. I have begun the journey. And | 
would gladly have some of my friends from the last 
book as companions now. But publishers who 
talk to me for my good have forbidden that. 
‘‘ You’re getting into a groove with the old set,”’ 
they say. ‘‘ Come out of it—break with them, try 
new people, new scenes.’’ So they speak in all! 
kindness to one who they think would do better if 
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he had not so much his own view of things. So I am 
venturing forth in company that is wholly new. | 
have picked up with a family—a mother and her 
three grown-up sons and two grown-up daughters 
—and my lot is to be with them until—well, until 
we reach Aberdeen. 

Shall I like them? Will they interest me? 1 
cannot say as yet. I hardly know them. It is my 
own fault perhaps, for being shy and slow to make 
friends, but we are still all on awkward formal 
terms and we talk stiltedly. Never a little jolly 
intimacy between us yet. Never a confidence. We 
are barely beyond talking of the weather. Yet | 
think I see in the eldest son a fine, kindly, manly 
fellow, whom I shall admire, and in the younger 
daughter strange, intriguing depths. She hasn’t 
the fine looks of her sister, but she is certainly 
brighter and more interesting. 

ls she my heroine? I think she may be, but | 
am not sure. If she be, will my heart go out to 
her as it did to Dora, Diana, Daphne and Desde- 
mona? Is she as lovable as they? I cannot tell. 
For the present she baffles rather than holds me. 

Well, I must cultivate this family. Who knows 
but that they may make my fortune? My old 
friends never did. Bless them for good com- 
panions all the same. 


THE BEECH WOOD 


T is in its winter garb that I remember it, when 

1 shut my eyes and travel back in imagination 

to that quiet land, standing gaunt and aloof 
upon the summit of a grey hill, its thin aspiring 
branch tops pointing upwards like the serried 
spear-heads of an army in close array. From a 
distance, as it is seen from the casements of the 
house, it is small and compact, and its top is curved 
a little with the curve of the hill. Perhaps it is 
this curve that makes one unable to think of the 
wood alone; it seems, indeed, to have grown up 
out of the hill and to be a part of it, so that it is 
impossible to imagine the one without the other. 
Each makes the other royal and distinguished : 
the hill exalts the wood, and the wood crowns the 
hill. 

Only once have I seen the hill by itself, and 
that towards the end of a day when a south-west 
gale had been blowing, and the rain at last was 
hurrying away before the flooding glory of the set- 
ting sun. Then it was that a cloud touched the top 
of the hill and wrapped the wood from sight in a 
mantle of mist, so that the hill stood forth alone. 
Once, too, a miracle happened, as though some 
giant had been at work in the night, and the wood 
was there alone, but the hill had gone. It was 
very early one autumn morning that I saw it, when 
the dew was spread like a frost on the meadows and 
the hills were all hidden in mist, and before other 
folks were astir; which after led to some bitterness, 
for I was alone in my witness and had no one to 
vouch that I spoke truly. But there it was for all 
the world to see, the little wood, very ghostly in 
the half light, riding free upon the air like any 
fairy wood, and below it only a sea of grey. But 
above it the sky was bright and clear like water, 
and suddenly while I looked the wood took fire, 
and flames ran along the roots of the trees and 
little by little spread up their trunks and lit their 
boughs, until the whole wood flared terribly. Then, 
slowly, the flames abated from the trunks and all 


but the leaves grew dark again, and over their top 
there burst the morning sun. 

In summer, from below, it is darkling-green and 
mysterious, and it shimmers in the heat like a bevy 
of dancing gnats at sundown. Reposing on the 
green hilltop it never stirs, and its foliage casts a 
deep black shadow on the turf. All this Downland 
with its broad, boundless stretches punctuated by 
occasional clusters of trees high up against the sky, 
is like the country of ‘ The Faerie Queene.’ When 
you see this beech wood dark and distant and sin- 
ister in the summer haze, you can believe a solitary 
dragon still lurks within it, out of whose dread 
maw pours forth ‘‘ a flood of poyson horrible and 
black.’”” But when you go close up to it, you find 
it just such a shady grove as Spenser had in mind 
when he brought his Gentle Knight at last to the 
shelter of a wood after riding all day across the 
wide empty hills. 

It is exactly four miles from the house, and to 
reach it you cross lush water meadows where cows, 
reflected in streams as placid as_ themselves, 
browse all day in the sun. Between the meadows 
and the wood two hills have to be climbed, the one 
on which the wood stands, and another before it. 
They are not separated by a valley, but only by a 
shallow dip in the ground, just deep enough to hide 
the Magic House. You do not see it till you have 
come almost to the top of the first rise, for it stands 
upon the far side of the hill; and I shall never for- 
get my pleasure and surprise when I lit upon it for 
the first time. For I saw before me, rising as it 
were from the earth, a thin wisp of smoke blown 
by the breeze, so that I thought some one had made 
a fire on the nether slope. But as I climbed, so 
there came up slowly from out of the ground a 
house: and the higher I went, the higher it 
grew. At first appeared only a crooked chimney, 
which stretched and stretched until a gable window, 
then other windows, and at length a whole house, 
stood up before my eyes. It is an old mis-shapen 
house, such as Mr. Rackham delights to draw, and 
you might imagine elves and fairies dwelling in 
the cracks and crannies of its weather-beaten walls. 

Within, the wood is full of peace. It is 
cool and dim, and so closely set that when you 
enter it from under the unsheltered sky you are 
struck half-blind for a little by the sudden dark- 
ness. The trees stand thin and straight, too near 
one another to branch outwards, with their long, 
twisting, bony roots like a witch’s frantic fingers 
delving in the soil for hidden gold; and all down 
each trunk—which is smooth and grey like velvet-— 
stretches a thin black line where water runs to earth. 
It is a wood to work magic, a healing wood, like 
that which moved into Lob’s garden on a mid- 
summer night and offered all who entered it a 
second chance. For it surely gives those who 
tread its rustling paths another life, so that they 
forget this life and have no thought for anything 
but beauty. 

In spring it is like a cathedral. Its sturdy 
trunks are as austere grey pillars, the branches 
spread and interlace to make a fretted vault, 
and the light suffused by the young leaves 
is like the pale green of stained glass; the whole 
most still and sombre. The soft damp smell is in- 
cense, and the wind stirring aloft among the leaves 
is music, faint and trembling out of the shadows. 
That, and the song of birds, the occasional flutter 
of a dove disturbed, the infinitely distant murmur 
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of the sea—all the sounds of which silence is com- 
posed—fall gently on the ear through the hush. 

Sometimes I have sat at the edge of the wood, as 
it were dissecting the stillness; listening to each 
separate sound and watching whence it came. 
There may be a scurrying in the gorse on the slope 
ot the hill, and a rabbit go tumbling over the mole- 
hills and away to his burrow, his white tail 
twinkling in and out among the bushes. Or it 
may be the wheeling plaint of gulls following a 
plough in the valley, or a passing cuckoo calling 
on the wing ; or the mournful acrobatics of a curlew 
may arrest the eye and ear. Perhaps from down 
below comes the far bark of a dog, or the clatter of 
shunting goods-trucks, so mellowed by distance 
as to be restful ; until at last I am lulled by the little 
noiseless noises once more into heedless repose. 

Across the valley on the far side of the wood 
stands a noble row of hills, and in the heat of sum- 
mer afternoons they lose their detail in the haze, 
and seem only to dream and dream. But though 
| have watched them often and have pondered on 
them long and deep, I have never been able to tell 
of what it is they dream. No man has captured 
that secret, nor, I think, ever will, though many 
have tried ; for if they do so, the mystery that draws 
men to the Downs will have been discovered, and 
none will go there more. 

Looking back across the water meadows to the 
hills beyond, you may see at sundown a strange 
and moving sight. For the sun goes down behind 
these hills, and when it has half sunk below the 
highest of them, the hilltop flames like a beacon lit 
in olden days to tell of approaching danger, or to 
celebrate some great victory. It is a beacon lit by 
the sun in warning of night’s invasion. Evening, 
indeed, is beautiful up here. It comes a little later 
than to the rest of the world, so that you may watch 
the fields below fold into the night while yet day 
lingers on the hill outside the wood. The last rook 
steers his solitary way over the tree-tops, cawing 
his curfew as he goes. Down below, in the valley, 
the farm house dwindles in the dusk. It stands 
secure and hidden in leaves beside the placid river 
—where deep among the trees a nightingale calls 
in vain all night to his love—and peace comes 
dropping slow at evening like a great ship swing- 
ing to harbour on the tide. 

Of one other thing I must write before leaving 
the Beech Wood, for it is the rarest thing of all, 
and that is the delight of watching the sky from 
within it. On any day it is wonderful : in summer, 
when the sky is so blue that it tears your heart to 
behold it; in winter, when it is still blue, but pale 
and dancing with the frost in the air; and on grey 
days when the clouds move only slowly, and the 
tree tops wheel and wheel against the sky and never 
fall; but most of all, I think, on clear windy days 
when proud white horses prance across the blue, 
drawing great chariots behind them, and on 
stormy evenings after rain, when sturdy gal- 
leons ride on turbulent seas, their bronze sails bel- 
lied with the wind. Nor is the night less beautiful. 
For then the stars peep through and through the 
latticed branches, like glimpses of many lights on 
rippled waters, and the black boughs stir ever so 
slightly across the pale-faced moon. Gazing 
up at the stars in the blue-black sky, it seems 
as though there were chinks and pin-holes in 
the floor of heaven through which streams the 
Nooding light of its eternal halls, and as though 


their twinkling and going out and bobbing up 
again, like distant lights at sea, were made by the 
passing to and fro of countless feet. 

GERALD Barry. 


MUSIC 
NEGRO SPIRITUALS 


IKE Old Darley, whose innumerable tails 
so sadly mystified Mark Twain upon a 


certain historical occasion, a Negro “* Spiri- 
tual ’’ is not a thing one can discuss, learnedly and 
fluently, without more or less preparation. And 
the trouble is that the greater the preparation, the 
more the confusion of thought. Much has been 
written upon the subject of these tunes by musicians 
of standing—from Dvorak to Roland Hayes— 
while of recent years America has developed a 
literature devoted entirely to the discussion of what 
is certainly a vexed question. 

What is the origin of the melodies which the 
Royal Southern Singers sang us at the AZolian Hall 
recently? Where do they come from? How old 
are they, and what was the manner of their making ? 
Are they of pure negro descent or are they little 
more than perversions of American European 
tunes? The will to believe so often constitutes be- 
lief itself. 

We gather, for instance, that Delius was under 
the impression that the principal theme of his 
“* Appalachia ’’ Variations was of negro extrac- 
tion, but we have only to set our minds harping 
upon the reminiscent string to persuade ourselves 
that he was an unconscious victim of self-deception. 

When our black brothers were taught to read the 
Bible, wear trousers and drink fire-water, they seem 
to have discarded the music of their fathers with the 
“‘ altogether ’’ style of dress and cocoa-nut milk. 
Christianity to them was nothing if not a vitally 
fervent and intimate exercise. Moses was as much 
aman as he was a divine instrument and they 
treated him as such in their vocal orisons. It is the 
intimacy of their relations with their Maker and his 
disciples that is the characteristic feature of these 
so-called ‘‘ Spirituals.’”” The Salvationist who 
half jocularly—half threateningly—tells you that 
‘**'You must keep your eye upon the Lord ”’ is a 
poor second to the coloured gentleman when it 
comes to hobnobbing with the Saints. If the 
Apostolic Peter were to revisit the scenes of his 
earthly ministrations they would metaphorically 
slap him on the back and address him in terms of 
song as ‘‘ Boss ”’ or ** Old Pete.’”? The claim put 
forward in a programme note that these ‘‘Spirituals 
are offshoots of an African root,’’ on the grounds of 
similarity of rhythm and crudeness of construction, 
is not very convincing. Everyone knows that 
rhythm was the senior partner in the music-making 
of primitive races, but not the least notable feature 
of the examples referred to is the intermittence of 
the rhythmic combinations. Crudeness of con- 
struction was to be observed at every turn, but that 
does not prove that any of the tunes came from 
Africa. It is merely a sign of untutored effort on 
somebody’s part. Nor does the ingenuous nature 
of the harmonic structure help us much. The 
inability of the unskilful to wrestle, anything but 
ingenuously, with three and four part harmony does 
not imply racial characteristic in the music itself. 

As for the songs at the AZolian Hall, we can 
forget all about Pentatonic scales and ‘‘ catches,”’ 
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the employment of which is every bit as much 
European as it is African. The North American 
slave labouring under a sense of injustice and 
lashed into the ventilation of his grievances sought 
a safety valve in any tunes and melodies that came 
his way. The only music he heard was the music 
made by his white masters and the ministers of his 
new religion. He had a poor ear, a very limited 
technique, and the passion for improvisation which 
belongs to all primitive races. When he tried his 
hand at poetising the result was disastrous to an 
equitable understanding between music and words. 
One or the other hung over badly, and in trying to 
make both ends meet he was compelled to resort to 
practices which resulted in all sorts of additions and 
subtractions. 

Then the Folk Song fiend descended upon him 
with paper and pencil, and his vocal exercises 
suffered those accretions, deletions and convenient 
harmonic trappings with which the specialist seeks 
to improve the occasion. 

Negro vocalists have a good deal in common with 
Russian vocalists, that is to say their tenor voices 
are as white in colour and as hard in tone as their 
bass voices are dark and sonorous. The Royal 
Southern Singers in attack have a genius for failing 
to hit the note in the middle and then sliding up to 
it, and vice versa. But although you cannot judge 
their performance by the usual standards of Quintet 
singing, theirs is nothing if not a characteristic 
style of entertainment. They reap the reward of 
their pains in the smiles and amused exclamations 
and the generally intimate spirit which their efforts 
evoke. 


TECHNICAL TERMS. 


There has been a pother in America over the 
music-critic’s use of technical terms. How—it is 
asked—can the general public, who are said to 
cherish an overmastering passion for the best 
music, be expected to take an intelligent interest 
in the daily happenings of the musical world, 
when these pestilent fellows continue to use terms 
which are Greek—or rather Latin—to the majority 
of readers? We seem to have heard something 
like this before. The music-critic is periodically 
reviled because he cannot make his criticisms of 
absorbing human interest to the man in the 
street. He should be able, it is claimed, to trans- 
late the technicalities of music into everyday house- 
hold words. 

The journalist who employs such terms as 
‘* Contango,’’ ‘‘ Long hop,”’ and ‘ Stymie ’’ is 
not called upon to explain—ad nauseam—in non- 
technical language, exactly what these things 
mean. If he were, he would require four times 
more space than that now allotted to him by a 
parsimonious editor. 

Should, however, the music-critic venture upon 
such commonplaces as ‘‘ mezzo voce,’’ ‘‘ colora- 
tura,’’ and ‘* harmonies,’’ he is regarded as a 
‘‘ high-brow ’’ and immediately relegated to the 
place reserved for bores and dullards. 

Those who are sufficiently interested in music 
to want to read about it must be credited with an 
elementary knowledge of their subject, just the 
same as those who read about the Stock Exchange, 
cricket, and golf must be acquainted with the 
rudiments of the game. Besides, it has yet to 
be proved that St. Cecilia was a democrat. 


TWO AMERICANS 


AST Saturday evening I saw John Drink- 

water’s ‘ Abraham Lincoln,’ at the Lyceum 

rheatre. Irving’s temple is now ‘“‘ Popu- 
lar Playhouses, Limited: Walter Melville and 
Frederick Melville, managing directors.’” Why 
object? Why repine? The world moves. The 
cards get shuffled. Mr. H. Gordon Selfridge is 
living in Lansdowne House, and I am writing for 
the SaTURDAY REVIEW. 

To the Lyceum has now come ‘ Abraham Lin- 
coln.’ ‘‘ Fate’s a fiddler, Life’s a dance.’’ 

The Theatre was packed last Saturday. As this 
fine and moving play progressed, it was plain that 
the audience was caught in that rare wave of tense, 
silent, spiritual emotion that rolls up when a great 
theme is finely handled. This has been accom- 
plished by John Drinkwater in ‘ Abraham Lin- 
coln.’ When a friend, who is also a dramatic 
critic, said to me, ‘‘ ’Tisn’t a play at all, it’s merely 
a series of episodes,’’ I replied, ‘‘Then for heaven’s 
sake let us have more such episodes on the stage. 
1 don’t care whether it’s a play or a pump handle if 
| be richly moved, and memory holds the happi- 
ness.”’ 

Everyone is moved, except the few who are never 
moved by anything which the majority like, or who 


have such a pedantic veneration for Abraham Lin- - 


coln,‘ that they take it as an affront when he is pre- 
sented, to the city and to the world, by sculptor, 
playright, or actor. I prefer the bubbling-over en- 
thusiasm of a young man, a stranger, in immacu- 
late evening attire, who looked as if he had been 
playing polo in the afternoon. We met in the in- 
terval. I was leaving the Lyceum to take the air 
and to reflect, for the hundredth time, on the simple 
mystery of Abraham Lincoin, clear as noon, if you 
regard him clearly, as shown in this significant 
play, when the immaculate, sunburnt young man, 
who was also hurrying out to take the air, and who 
was excited, bumped into me. Instead of mutter- 
ing a ‘Sorry, Sir,’’ he clutched my arm (perhaps 
he thought he had almost knocked me down) and 
he cried, ‘‘ It’s wonderful! It’s wonderful!” I 
smiled, and said, ‘‘ Do you know anything about 
the life of Lincoln ? ’’ ‘‘ Not a word,’’ he answered, 
But it’s wonderful! It’s wonderful.” 

That was interesting. This healthy young 
Englishman, without culture, without fads, had 
sensed at once the simple mystery of Abraham Lin- 
coln. He was a good man. He was a practicai 
mystic. He did a thing, not because it was politic, 
but because it was right. He was God’s man in 
trouble, as in prosperity. That is so rare, so very 
infrequent in modern times, in any times, that the 
world of America, and in growing numbers, the 
world of England, is at his feet. | Drinkwater’s 
play is doing it, is spreading the Lincoln idea, and 
in lesser degree, for the study has not the audience 
of the stage, Lord Charnwood’s monograph on Lin- 
coln. And when King George dropped the solvent 
of love into the English-Irish quarrel cauldron, he 
did what Lincoln would have done. So simple. 

Frankly I admit that at the Lyceum performance 
it took me half an hour to become used to the man- 
nerisms, over-emphasis, and mincing ways of 
Mr. William J. Rea, who plays the part of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. There are excuses for him. The 
Lyceum is a large house, and if an actor plays to 
the top row of the gallery, and the back row of the 
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pit, the sensitive occupant of the second row of 
the stalls must have moments of agony. I did not 
see the performance over two years ago at Ham- 
mersmith, because I was not in London; but I saw 
the play in America three times; and while I was 
gradually growing used to Mr. William J. Rea’s 
mannerisms, over-emphasis, and mincing ways, 
almost forgetting them in the intensity of the drama, 
I could not quite put from my mind the amazing per- 
formance, in New York, of Mr. Frank McGlynn as 
Abraham Lincoln. The discovery of him is a 
romance in itself: how after weeks of seeking for 
an actor to play the part, it came to the Producer’s 
ears, through a chance remark overheard in a res- 
taurant, that somewhere, in some outlying town, 
was an actor called Frank McGlynn, who had 
played Lincoln in another version, who looked like 
Lincoln, who was a Lincoln student, and who lived 
solitary, the kind of ‘‘ easy, high way ”’ life of in- 
terior thought that Lincoln lived. With difficulty he 
was found ; he was the ideal man; the play was re- 
hearsed, and to a dress rehearsal ‘‘ Old Joe Can- 
non ”’ was persuaded to come, unwillingly, saying, 
*‘ T knew Abe too well to want to see him on the 
stage.”’ He retained his hat and coat, meaning to 
leave soon, but he stayed. ‘‘Here, take my hat and 
coat,’’ he cried. ‘‘ This is wonderful, but I must 
coach that young man a bit after the performance. 
There are a few gestures and movements of Abe’s 
that I can teach him.’’ That was done. ‘ Old 
Joe Cannon ” and Frank McGlynn had a couple 
of strenuous hours together. 

Then came the first night of ‘ Abraham Lincoln ’ 
in New York. It was curious. It was strange. It 
was very impressive. When Frank McGlynn as 
Abraham Lincoln made his first entry he could not 
kiss his wife, shake hands with his friends, and go 
on with—‘‘ John Brown, did you say? Aye, 
John Brown. But that’s not the way it’s to be 


way. That’s as bad as the wrong thing, if you’re 
going to keep the State together.’’ He could not 
say this because the moment he appeared the audi- 
ence shouted. The cheers did not die away; they 
grew in volume; the house rose to its feet, and when 
the noise was at its height I screamed into my com- 
panion’s ear—‘* What does it mean? McGlynn is 
unknown in New York! ’’ ‘ It means,’’ she re- 
plied with a sob: ‘‘ it means that they are cheer- 
ing Lincoln.” 

That was a remarkable evening. I lost the illu- 
sion of acting altogether. I was with Lincoln, re- 
living with him those great, sad days at Spring- 
field, Washington, and Appomattox. McGlynn 
was Lincoln. But I never lost the illusion of act- 
ing at the Lyceum, and yet | did not have one fal- 
tering moment, for the high theme of Lincoln never 
faltered. This is high praise for the play. 

When I come to think of it, the gaunt, dear, and 
great figure of Abraham Lincoln strode before me 
like an Invisible Guide, during my four years in 
America; held, consoled, and inspired me. No 
pundit, no mandarin he: the raciness, the go-as- 
you-pleaseness of him in his leisure hours, makes 
this practical mystic a real, human being. When 
I arrived in America, it was my privilege to ac- 
claim, against much opposition, in season and out 
of season, the rightness of the Gothic sincerity of 
George Grey Barnard’s statue of Lincoln. On the 
eve of my departure for England I visited Barnard’s 
studio on Washington Heights at the tip of Man- 
hattan Island, high up above the Hudson River, 


and there I saw the marble head of Lincoln which 
is reproduced here on page 83. I went with Mr. 
John Gellatly of New York, and we looked, and we 
were silent, for the presence of Lincoln seemed 
very near at that moment: then Mr. Gellatly said, 
*“1 should like to present this to France.’’ This 
has been done. The head is now in the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery. 

And since an artist’s explanation is more to the 
point than an appreciator’s enthusiasm, I will quote 
a letter that Barnard wrote about this marble :— 

** This head of Abraham Lincoln by my hand, 
and eye, is based entirely on the life-mask taken 
when Lincoln was beardless, at the date of his 
nomination for Presidency. Future ages will have 
this life mask to read, but the science of Sculpture 
can so develop things invisible to the untrained eye, 
that this untrained eye can behold nature’s secrets 
revealed without effort. My science has been ap- 
plied to this problem, and from the analysis of the 
life-mask, I prepared the entire statue of Lincoln— 
posture, forms and character. The head of Lincoln 
was developed for the purpose of knowing Lincoln. 
My science is that given me by France, registering 
the constructive planes as they come through the 
sea of light. This, the original head, I wrought 
out in 125 days’ work. The head, in marble, I 
sign No. 1, 1921, with the hope it may be worthy 
the path as shown me by the artists of France.”’ 

If I had space I would like to tell of the wonderful 
War Memorial that Mr. Barnard has designed (it 
has not yet been considered by the American 
Government) for the “‘ great natural Acropolis ”’ 
on Washington Heights, 215 feet above the Hud- 
son, and a thousand feet across, that stretches out 
beyond his studio. This ‘‘great natural Acropolis”’ 
has been acquired by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
jun., and he is ready—under conditions—to hand it 


~ over to the City of New York. 
done. And you can’t do the right thing the wrong « 


So I come, by a tolerably natural transition, to 
another American, to Mr. Paul Manship’s bust of 
Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, senr., that, by an artistic 
chance, faces the head of Abraham Lincoln in this 
issue of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 

Two Americans! One made his country, the 
other made a fortune out of his country, which he 
is now giving away, scientifically and swiftly. I 
believe that Mr. J. D. Rockefeller was the author of 
the saying ‘‘ It’s more difficult to give money away 
—properly, than to make it.”’ 

Perhaps:I may be allowed to quote what I said 
about the Rockefeller bust in my article on Paul 
Manship in the issue of July 2nd :— 

‘* It is realism and idealism : it shows Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s eighty-three years frankly, the sagging 
cheeks, the shrunken throat, and the strange hawk- 
like yet wistful look of the hard, yet supple, ascetic 
face, rather pathetic, as if astonished at growing 
old. It speaks of silence and questionings, 
yet it is unafraid, and it seems to be saying— 
‘I have handled men and affairs with consistent 
skill. I have met worldly wisdom with greater 
worldly wisdom : now I look into the future, calm, 
watchful, waiting, without fear and without any 
amazement.’ 

When Abraham Lincoln was in trouble he con- 
sulted—God. 

When Woodrow Wilson was in trouble he con- 
sulted—Colonel House. 

When John Davison Rockefeller is in trouble he 
consults—himself. 

C. Lewrs Hinp. 
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J. D. ROCKEFELLER. 


From the marble by Paul Manship. 


This marble is semi-translucent, is tinted a delicate cream colour, and the eyes have a shade of blue. 
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Photograph by William Grey, New York. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


From the marble by George Grey Barnard. 


Based entirely on the life-mask taken when Lincoln was beardless. This head is signed ‘* No. 1, 1921.” 
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VERSE 


THE IDEA. 


I caught it flitting through the branches of my 
mind: 

I held it, trembling in my humid grip, 

Frail as a bird and fluttering, half-resigned 

To brutal fingering. 

I let it slip, 

Slip through my nerveless fingers, 

Slip and spin 

Upwards amid the foliage. 


How should I know but on the modding tip 
Of that giant tree 

Touched vernal green— 

The vast most palely thin 

Smeared widely gold around— 

It peers for me, from high and dancing perch, 
Black, beady-eyed, head cocked, to search 
Far, far beneath the latticed loops of ground ? 


How should I know its lofty perch will keep 
Red, yellow, crimson, 

Flame-feathers whipped to light 

In God’s wide sight ? 


How should | know its lofty perch will keep 

So fair a prisoner, till I’ve strength to climb 
Through thorn and strangled branches, up the steep 
To that sublime ? 


Ah God! in truth most bitter are the roots 
Beneath my feet. 

More so the stunted shoots 

And lean grey branches, 

Keeping from my sight 

Terrible light. 

Faint-hearted I! to struggle and pursue, 
Upwards and upwards, thoughts of it and you. 
So long to wait beneath, among the holes 
Treacherous with bracken, guarded boles 
And shedded leaves, 

Grey, dry, blood-red and black ! 


Only sometimes the bunching twigs may part 
Perhaps-— 
To wake mv heart ? 

ANTHONY RICHARDSON. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE MESOPOTAMIAN BURDEN. 
To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 


SIR,—Among the many legacies of the Great 
War, none is likely to prove more expensive than 
Mesopotamia, as to which we have so light- 
heartedly accepted a heavy responsibility, the con- 
sequences of which cannot yet be fully seen. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, under whose administra- 
tive control the two mandated territories of Pales- 
tine and Mesopotamia have passed, has stated 
recently that our expenditure upon them, which in 
the financial year 1919-1920 amounted to some 70 
to 80 millions, is now 35 millions annually, and 
will, it is hoped, be reduced to from g to 10 millions 
in 1922-1923, provided the Government’s anticipa- 
tions are not ‘* overthrown bv events.’’ The mean- 
ing of this phrase is clear when he adds that his 
estimate of future expenditure is based upon two 


conditions, namely, the establishment of an auto- 
nomous Arab administration in Mesopotamia and 
the conclusion of a lasting peace with Turkey. 
Neither condition shows signs of immediate fulfil- 
ment, and it is more than probable that Mesopo- 
tamia alone will cost us more than the estimated ten 
millions annually for several years. 

Although that country undoubtedly possesses 
considerable resources, such as the Mosul oilfields, 
they require development, and their distance from 
the coast will involve a heavy expenditure and the 
maintenance of certain garrisons. Nor is the poli- 
tical outlook in Mesopotamia any brighter than the 
immediate financial one. 

Sentiment and tradition play important parts in 
the East, and any policy that appears to attack the 
customs of the country or to affect the associations 
of ages will be sure to meet with bitter local opposi- 
tion. The Arab values his freedom above every- 
thing, and the untrammelled life of the desert, en- 


joved for centuries, has given him a spirit of inde- . 


pendence and a love of liberty that can scarcely be 
appreciated by Western peoples. Too sudden an 
attempt to apply our political ideas or administra- 
tive control to Irak will lead to disturbance, not only 
in the Valley of the Euphrates, but throughout the 
entire East. 

There is a third point upon which a word of 
caution and correction is necessary. It is often 
asserted that our retention of Mesopotamia is an 
essential feature of our present scheme of Imperial 
defence in the East, and is especially necessary for 
the safeguarding of India. No greater fallacy exists. 

The retention of Mesopotamia constitutes a grave 
danger to us in the East and weakens our hold upon 
India, and this is the view of most military strate- 
gists of eminence and is the considered opinion of 
the Imperial General Staff and of the Government’s 
responsible military advisers. The problem of 
imperial defence in the East is the problem of India. 
As long as we securely hold our great dependency 
and maintain its sea communications we dominate 
the East : lose it, and our Eastern Empire crumbles 
and disappears. 

Now, Nature has furnished India with the 
strongest natural land frontier in the world, and the 
mighty massif of the Himalayas and their offshoots 
stands as a bulwark between the peninsula and the 
rest of Asia. Such invasions from the north as have 
been successful have been so when the country has 
been. weakly held and its peoples torn by faction, 
and have by no means been due to the strategical 
superiority of the invader. 

No modern army, dragging behind it the tre- 
mendous impedimenta in supplies and munitions 
required for the successful prosecution of a modern 
campaign, can hope for success in a land attack 
upon India as long as we stand concentrated behind 
the great mountainous barrier Nature has provided, 
holding the few exits, and served by a scientific 
and well-developed system of rail and road com- 
munication, allowing both free lateral movement 
and the rapid reinforcement of any part of the front 
from the rear. 

Our position in India itself is, moreover, greatly 
strengthened as long as we remain on terms of 
friendship with Afghanistan, which then becomes 
a true buffer State, and one the automatic action of 
which can be kept in working order by the periodi- 
cal application of the best lubricant known in the 
East—British gold. 
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This was our policy for many years, a policy 
approved by many wise and statesmanlike Ministers 
and Viceroys, one that gave us general control over 
Afghanistan’s foreign relations and a preponderat- 
ing influence in her commercial development with- 
out that too intimate interference with her internal 
arrangements which a proud and warlike people 
readily resent. 

It is most unfortunate that this wise policy should 
have been departed from, and that Afghanistan now 
sees herself free to enter into more intimate relations 
with other States than with Great Britain, as is wit- 
nessed by her recent agreement with the Kemalists, 
but this failure in policy does not alter the military 
situation or change the fundamental principles of 
strategy. 

To adventure far beyond her borders into the 
Asian Continent is not to strengthen but to weaken 
India, and this would be true even were Mesopo- 
tamia gifted with strongly defensive frontiers in 
place of being, as she is, open to attack on nearly 
every side. The first military precaution we ought 
to take were we attacked in the East by a great 
Power or a combination of Powers would be a with- 
drawal from Mesopotamia, but withdrawals in the 
East in the face of the enemy are apt to be mis- 
judged, and political considerations might then 
override military ones. All the more necessary is 
it, therefore, that we weigh well the military conse- 
quences of retaining Mesopotamia and arrive at 
sound conclusions in time of peace. 

Fortunately Mr. Churchill appears to appreciate 
the military situation, for, although incorrectly re- 
ported in the House of Commons the other day 
upon this very point, he clearly stated that he could 
not say with regard to Mesopotamia that there were 
primary direct strategic interests involved, and he 
went on to add that the defence of India could be 
better conducted from her strategic frontier, ortho- 
dox opinions which coincide with those of his mili- 
tary advisers. 

The burden of Mesopotamia that has been laid 
upon us cannot therefore be favourably regarded 
from the financial, the political or the military 
standpoint, and whilst we are bound to do our best 
to carry out our obligations to that country under 
the terms of the mandate, we are at least equally 
bound to look at our own imperial interests, which 
at this moment imperatively demand the strictest 
economy in administration. 

This country will not approve of a policy that 
lays too heavy a burden upon us in our present 
circumstances, or support adventures in the East 
that may cost us a vast expenditure in lives and 
money. 

Yours, etc., 


G. H.Q. 


GERMANY “ IRREDENTA.” 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


SIR,—Your leading article of the 9th inst., en- 
titled ‘ A Hegelian Policy,’ deserves to be com- 
mended for its frank and candid statement of what 
few of our statesmen seem to have the courage to 
say to-day, although many of them would endorse 
every word of it. 

No one desires to break faith with our French 
Allies with whom we faced the common danger of 
an aggressive war in a titanic struggle of four vears. 
We desire to be loyal, yet if that loyalty is to mean 


anything, it must rest upon a mutual confidence 
born of a clear understanding of our differences as 
well as of our agreements. 

We shall not offend our French or Polish friends 
by telling them frankly that we cannot approve of 
the policy of attempting to stifle Germany economic- 
ally. Such a policy is doomed to failure, and the 
repercussion will but sow the seeds of future wars. 
The economic recovery of the central European 
Powers is absolutely essential to the restoration of a 
general economic stability in Europe. If this can 
be attained even at the expense of certain conces- 
sions to Germany, we shall do well to let the flames 
of hate and rancour subside. Our export trade will 
recover as the foreign markets are opened again, 
and unemployment at home will decrease. 

The importance of Upper Silesia in the settle- 
ment of the Central European situation cannot be 
exaggerated. The decision of the Supreme 
Council in regard to this province will be of such 
far-reaching consequences for the future peace ot 
Europe that it calls for very serious deliberation 
and far-sighted statesmanship. 

I agree with the writer of ‘ A Hegelian Policy ’ 
that to hand over the province to Poland would be 
to run a grave risk of creating a new Alsace-Lor- 
raine in the least stable part of Europe. Apart 
from the results of the plébiscite, Upper Silesia is 
a very essential factor in the economic life of Ger- 
many, without which her development must be 
seriously restricted. If the province is handed over 
to Poland, it is certain that Germany will regard 
that territory as ‘‘ Irredenta,’’ to be redeemed at 
some future propitious political moment. 

It is not generally realised that the Allied Powers 
have already created one Alsace-Lorraine on 
Poland’s frontiers in the so-called Free City of 
Danzig. Let no one imagine that the Danzigers 
rejoice over their heritage, except in so far as it pro- 
tects them from absorption into the Republic of 
Poland. The City is more German both historic- 
ally and in respect of population (93%, 1920), than 
perhaps any part of Upper Silesia. During the 
last century, German industry and ingenuity had 
enabled the Port to rise from extreme poverty con- 
sequent upon the Napoleonic wars to a position of 
increasing wealth and prosperity in the German 
Empire in 1914. The establishment of the Free 
City abruptly severed the Danzigers against their 
will from Germany, the market for all their goods, 
the source of all their raw materials, manufactured 
and semi-manufactured articles. Poland is, and 
will be for some time, unable to supply these goods, 
and owing to the low value of the mark, foreign 
markets are closed to Danzig. Poland is, of 
course, now an open market for Danzig goods, but 
the requirements of a backward people like the 
Poles cannot be compared with those of Germany. 
Moreover, rising Polish industries will naturally 
be fostered by all available means in competition 
with Danzig. 

Economically the City is now entirely dependent 
upon Poland, and fears of Polonisation com- 
pletely overshadow all prospects of commercial 
prosperity. 

An Allied Commission is at present sitting at 
Danzig to determine the disposal of all former 
Imperial and State property to Danzig or Poland 
in accordance with the Peace Treaty. This in- 
cludes all the most valuable industrial property of 
the City, such as the former Imperial dockyard, 
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the Rifle factory and the Artillery workshops, 
etc., essential to the economic existence of the 
City. It seems very probable that the influence of 
France will succeed in getting most of this pro- 
perty transferred to Poland, which will greatly 
increase Danzig’s fears of Polonisation. 

The City is destined once again in her history 
to become an object of political intrigue between 
rival Powers. Germans of all classes regard 
Danzig as an oppressed German city which must 
one day be liberated. The Danzigers themselves 
would rise as one man to welcome the liberators. 

During the Bolshevist offensive against Poland, 
Danzig was a hotbed of anti-Polish intrigue, 
where Soviet emissaries from Moscow met German 
Nationalists from Berlin. In an Upper Silesia 
handed over to Poland it cannot be doubted that 
similar conditions would prevail with the certain 
consequence of war sooner or later. 

In Eastern Europe everything depends on 
relations between Poland and Germany. We may 
excuse in the Pole his bitter feeling towards the 
German. We understand that he has been too 
long under the heel of the oppressor to develop 
political wisdom, but it is difficult to understand 
how he can fail to realise that, with Germany 
rapidly recovering in the West and with Russia 
an unknown but still mighty factor in the East, he 
is bound to go under unless he can cultivate 
amicable relations with one of these Powers. 

During the Danzig negotiations in Paris last 
year I was on one occasion the guest of the Polish 
Delegation when the question of Poland’s future 
was discussed. I ventured the opinion that some 
sort of understanding between Poland and 
Germany was the safest policy for Poland. The 
Poles ridiculed the suggestion, and remarked that 
we English were naively insular in our ideas and 
that we never should understand either France or 
Poland until we had learnt the meaning of 
‘* revanche.”’ 

Perhaps the Poles will one day come to realise 
that herein lies the unparalleled success of Great 
Britain’s foreign policy. 

Yours, etc., 
L. W. CHARLEY. 


STAGNATICS. 
To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 


SIR,—The present Government is apparently 
qualifying for immortality by its foundation of a 
new political science—the science of Stagnatics. 
It is successful in nothing but standing still. Three 
causes in particular have contributed to its lethargy : 
reaction from the enforced activity of the war—a 
disease which has affected all sections of the nation ; 
an over-large Parliamentary majority; and the 
ineffectiveness shared by all Coalitions consequent 
upon the attempt to serve two masters. 

Of these three causes the last is the most impor- 
tant. To maintain a Coalition successfully it is 
essential to preserve a nice system of ‘‘ checks and 
balances’’ which the well-disposed will term 
‘* moderation ”’ and the ill-disposed ‘‘ shilly-shally- 
ing,’’ and which, in effect, means moving neither 
forwards nor backwards, but standing ‘‘ easy.’’ An 
exact balance of power between two opposed politi- 
cal parties would in practice prevent the pursuance 
of a strong policy on any subject, but when that 
balance has to be preserved within a party theoreti- 


cally one, it is more than ever impossible to adopt a 
consistent course, for in the multiplicity of counsels 
none prevails for any length of time. The result is, 
at the best, a negative policy ; at the worst, no policy 
at all. The temptation is to resort to delay, to put 
off till the day after to-morrow what ought to be 
done to-day. 

This result has been seen over and over again in 
the last two years, and has been particularly evident 
of late. The coal strike was allowed to continue 
until it settled itself under the menace of starvation ; 
definite pledges were given to farmers and farm- 
labourers and within six months of being given have 
been ruthlessly withdrawn ; the housing subsidy to 
private builders has been abolished without notice ; 
above all, on the very day that the King was making 
his memorable appeal to Ireland, presumably pre- 
pared orat all events approved by the Cabinet, the 
Lord Chancellor as spokesman for that Cabinet was 
voicing its decision in favour of increased force in 
that quarter. ‘Then came the surprising volte face, 
which Ireland may be pardoned for having received 
at the outset with some measure of reserve, if not 
incredulity. 

These negligences and inconsistencies, necessi- 
tated in part as they are by the nature of the Coali- 
tion, are accentuated by the inveterate oppor- 
tunism of its head. Mr. Lloyd George has an 
amazing genius for seizing the opportunity afforded 
by the moment, and more especially for recognising 
the moment when it arrives. This talent, added to 
his own personal superiority over even the most able 
of his colleagues, has led him to attend himself to 
all matters of prime importance. Now the out- 
standing problems of post-war politics have been 
those of foreign affairs; but opportunism with the 
lack of a clearly defined policy in foreign 
relationships is exceedingly dangerous. Yet it has 
been painfully apparent. In its foreign policy the 
Coalition Government has been consistently incon- 
sistent. 

One need not, at this time of day, concern oneself 
with impossible promises to hang the Kaiser or 
with the farce produced in Leipsic by the Govern- 
ment’s attempt to honour its pledges regarding war 
criminals; no one, least of all the men who made 
them, took those promises very seriously. But 
other details of our treatment of Germany, arising 
out of the Treaty of Versailles, though no less 
dilatorily managed, were of far greater and more 
urgent importance. There was the matter of 
reparations: after months of delay and indecision, 
after all kinds of futile expedients had been resorted 
to and all manner of ineffectual penalties threatened, 
a sane and moderate policy was adopted towards 
Germany which might have been formulated at the 
outset,to the alleviation of much uncertainty to trade 
and of many trials of the temper of our French 
neighbours. The delay involved was similar to that 
produced by the muddled policy of the Government 
towards Russia. With Russia, after prolonged in- 
decision, at last an agreement was reached which is 
only half an agreement, and there the matter has 
been left. 

But the outstanding question of European foreign 
policy at the moment is that of Upper Silesia, of 
which you wrote last week. It is time that the 
Government came out with a strong and bold line 
of procedure in this matter. At one time it 
appeared likely to happen, when Mr. Lloyd George 
issued his very forceful manifesto emphasising the 
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rights of Germany under the Treaty to the un- 
disputed possession of Upper Silesia. Britain was 
stated to be resolute in her determination, and a 
break with France was threatened. But this fiery 
determination soon died away, and for more than a 
month since we have been awaiting the leisurely 
pleasure of the Supreme Council. Meanwhile the 
longer the Poles retain Upper Silesia the longer 
they are likely to retain it. The Government should 
have brooked no delay. There was no question of 
pro-Germanism; it was entirely a matter of up- 
holding the provisions of a Treaty~to which they 
were signatories, and to allow the subject even to 
be re-discussed was a move of unqualified weakness. 
A Treaty must be observed by those who made it, 
when it favours the vanquished no less than when it 
favours the victors, and to have insisted firmly upon 
the obvious justice of such an axiom would have 
been once and for all to show those who thought 
otherwise that, so far at all events as Britain was 
concerned, unreasonable vindictiveness and mili- 
tarism would receive no further countenance. The 
consequences of weakness here are vital : a certain 
legacy of war in the future, and the permanent 
industrial crippling of a country, who, it is true, was 
lately our enemy, but whose re-establishment as a 
commercial power is as important for the welfare of 
British trade and the trade of all Europe as for her 
own. This is a fact that will have to be faced, and 
the Government will do well to signify their aban- 
donment of the novel science of Stagnatics by 
facing it at once with resolution. There are signs 
that, under pressure from the Dominions representa- 
tives now assembled in this country, moves in more 
than one direction are in progress or in contempla- 
tion. But one cannot be excessively hopeful that 
the courses pursued will be either wisely chosen or 
rigidly held. 
Yours, etc., 
DynaMIcs. 


THE LIQUOR CONTROL BOARD. 
To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 


SIR,—The perpetual injunction which was 
dinned into the ears of the British public during the 
war on every occasion that the liberty of the subject 
was restricted, whether or not this was necessary— 
“* You must regard this as an act of discipline and 
self-denial to ensure efficiency ’’—seems to have 
transformed a people full of vim, eager and intelli- 
gent individuals, who both worked and played hard 
with the best possible results, into a dull, apathetic, 
‘*grousing”’ nation which apparently is resigned to 
the inevitable, ejaculates Kismet, and follows the 
line of the least resistance—a most dangerous and 
deteriorating course of action. 

In no instance is this better seen than in its acqui- 
escence with the dictates of the arrogant, irrespon- 
sible, and bureaucratic Liquor Control Board, to 
whose absurd and monstrous ukase regarding the 
hours during which wine can be served during 
supper in London you refer in your last issue. 
Thousands of visitors to the Metropolis, disgusted 
and disheartened with the existing state of affairs, 
either return to their homes earlier than they would 
otherwise have done, or go on to some Continental 
resort where such unnecessary and ridiculous 
regulations are unknown. 

Yours, etc., 
ERNEST A. DANBURY. 


REVIEWS 


IRISH POETRY. 


Irish Poets of To-day. An Anthology compiled 
by L. D’O. Walters. Fisher Unwin. 
8s. 6d. net. 


FEW years ago Ireland seemed to be the 

greatest dreamer among nations. Its poets 
no longer made warlike ballads, but seemed to 
exist in a region of druid twilights and elfin tunes. 
They bathed their spirits in Connla’s Well, the 
Irish fountain of All-wisdom. The Gaelic League 
had set thousands of young men and women study- 
ing the national language and literature, the tales 
of demi-gods, voyages to faery, and that exquisite 
lyric poetry revealed in translation by Hyde, Siger- 
son and Meyer. The National Theatre Society 
produced poetic drama and the countryman was 
peacefully building up a rural civilization and 
social order by means of co-operative societies. 

Only those wise folk who know that action and 
re-action are equal and opposite, could have fore- 
told that the pendulum was bound to swing back 
from dream to action, and remote as was the dream, 
so would be the incredible daring of the adventure 
in reality. In that period of brooding Ireland was 
finding its way back to its ancestral self. Its poetry 
was becoming more and more lit by gleams from 
Iidathach, the many-coloured land. Even in the 
technique of the verse the influence, conscious or 
unconscious, of the Gaelic metres, was becoming 
apparent. William Larmine, who had written on 
Gaelic prosody, told the present writer he could 
have illustrated the Gaelic metrical system almost 
as well from the poetry of Yeats and A. E., as by 
quotations from Gaelic, though neither of these 
were Gaelic scholars. Synge, Lady Gregory, and 
later on, Stephens, began to write an English in 
which the construction of the sentences was often 
really Gaelic. 

It is impossible for anybody to remain standing 
on tiptoe, says Laotze, the Chinese sage, and just 
at the time Yeats believed a spiritual tradition had 
been created in Anglo-Irish literature, the reaction 
to objectivity began in Synge, Colm and later in 
Stephens. These could dream, but their dreams 
were acquiring the solidity of flesh and blood, and 
were not the beautiful shadows as of creatures come 
to earth out of the Country of the Young with which 
Yeats had populated the Irish imagination. No 
doubt if literature is the shadow of life, this grow- 
ing solidity and realism in poetry and drama indi- 
cates a change in the national mood; and that 
change, once it began, brought Ireland rapidly from 
its achievement of spiritual independence to a fierce 
struggle for economic and political freedom. The 
Chinese sage already quoted said, ‘‘ To see things 
in the germ, this I call intelligence,”’ and we might 
speculate whether the imprisonment of Standish 
O’Grady, Yeats, Hyde, A. E., Lady Gregory, and 
other pioneers of the Gaelic mood in Anglo-Irish 
literature, once they showed tendencies to revert to 
ancestor worship, might not have made it unneces- 
sary to have five thousand young Irishmen in prison 
to-day. 

In the Anthology, ‘ Irish Poets of To-Day,’ 
compiled by Mrs. Walters, it would need a pro- 
found clairvoyance to discern the germs of revolu- 
tion, Yeats is here, inviting us to the lake island 
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of Innisfree. A.E. in some revulsion of feeling 
from his agricultural labours, cries out, ‘‘ ’Tis the 
twilight of the ages and it’s time to quit the 
plough.’’ Thomas Boyd searches for the Leanan 
Sidhe. Padraic Colm, in one of the liveliest lyrics, 
of earth not of faery, hushes his world to sleep in a 
Cradle Song to a silence in which even a faery foot- 
fall might be heard. 


““O men from the fields ! 
Come softly within. 
Tread softly, softly, 
O men coming in. 
Mavourneen is going 
From me and from you, 
Where Mary will fold him 
With mantle of blue. 


From reek of the smoke 
And cold of the floor, 
And the peering of things 
Across the half door. 


© men from the fields ! 
Soft, softly come thro’ ! 
Mary puts round him 
Her mantle of blue.’’ 


James Stephens, the poet of reality, in his first 
volume, is here with a no less lively lyric in which 
the big heart of childhood scems bursting with pity 
over a rabbit in a snare, and the whole cavalcade 
of poets seems to be travelling to the Golden Age. 
From all that we have come in half-a-dozen years 
to battle, murder and sudden death; the strings of 
the harp are broken, or their sound cannot be heard 
because of the roar of bomb or machine-gun. How 
much of all that dream went into the insurrection, 
how much of all that poetry comforts the hearts of 
the outlawed members of the Republican Army, 
trysting among the mountains and rocks, and in 
the starry nights, we may know perhaps when some 
of them later write their memories. 

That there is a connection is certain. We know 
that Padraic Pearse made his soul out of the epic 
tales. MacDonagh Plunkett and other poets were 
with him in the rising of Easter week. It is proba- 
ble that poetry is being born somewhere in the still- 
ness of the night when the Republican soldier looks 
up at the stars, or hears the rabbit rustle in the fern, 
a reaction which will lead him back from the phy- 
sical to the spiritual once more, and so far as he 
risked the hody, so high later may be the adven- 
ture of the soul. 

We have indulged in a speculation over Anglo- 
{rish poetry, aroused by the Anthology—over the 
relation of dream to action—rather than appraised 
the choice of the anthologist. The choice is but 
rarely the choice the present writer would have 
made. An anthology with poetry of far higher 
quality could have been compiled, but it could only 
be made by one who had read the pages of the many 
little-read journals which appear and disappear, 
as something in them offends the political eye and 
leads to their suppression, or when the long suffer- 
ing printer feels he cannot continue longer without 
payment of his account. Alice Milligan, one of the 


best of living Irish poets, is not represented at all, 
and Katherine Tynan, who has perhaps written too 
many verses, but many which are of exquisite 
quality, is not given at her best. 
choice of the anthologist. 

There has not yet been compiled a really good 
anthology of Anglo-Irish poetry. But when a 


It is a personal 


garland of the best is compiled, it will astonish 
many lovers of poetry and will be cherished as 
many cherish ‘ The Golden Treasury.’ Nothing 
should go into such an anthology which might not 
have gone into that best of treasuries, and while the 
book would have fewer pages it could be set with- 
out fear upon the same shelf. 


BYRON AND HIS SISTER. 


Astarte. By Raph, Earl of Lovelace. New edi- 
tion, with many additional letters. Edited by 
Mary, Countess of Lovelace. Christophers. 
18s. net. 


OR over a hundred years the world has taken 

a keen interest in the matrimonial and amatory 
affairs of Byron. Interest to a certain extent was— 
and is—expressed in the similar adventures of Shel- 
ley; in Keats’s relations with Fanny Brawne; in 
the unhappy marriages of Bulwer Lytton with 
Rosina Wheeler and of George Meredith with the 
daughter of Thomas Love Peacock. But the atten- 
tion devoted to these and similar cases is far trans- 
cended by the notoriety and publicity that have ever 
attended what should have been the private aspects 
of Byron’s life. His grandson, the late Lord Love- 
lace, was justified in the protest he made against 
the excessive number of publications concerned 
with the poet’s sexual life. He said :— 

“It has been more and more ignored that Lord 
Byron’s own descendants have some feelings or 
even rights in connection with the affairs of their 
own family. They cannot regard their concerns as 
a provision or a playground for press and public, 
publicists and publishers. There is an extreme 
point for personalities and misrepresentations, 
whether laudatory, damnatory, or predatory. The 
time comes at last when some measure of truth pre- 
servation is forced upon the victims.”’ 

It was in view of these unauthorised and un- 
wanted activities, more or less literary, that Lord 
Lovelace was constrained to publish sixteen years 
ago, his remarkable book ‘ Astarte,’ which is now 
reissued, in a more accessible form, with new 
matter and letters, under the editorship of his widow 
Mary, Countess of Lovelace. The title of the work 
is derived from the spirit Astarte in Byron’s drama 
of ‘ Manfred ’—a story of incest and remorse. And 
it was with the charge of incest against Byron that 
his grandson had to deal and, unfortunately, in the 
interests of Lady Byron, prove. 

When, in 1816, English Society was startled by 
the separation of the much-discussed poet from his 
young wife after only a vear of marriage, it was 
whispered that the cause was Byron’s incestuous 
relationship with his own half-sister, Augusta 
Leigh, a married woman four years his senior. 
Their amour is supposed to have begun in 1813, 
when the poet was twenty-five years old. In the 
following year, with his characteristic delight in 
outraging public opinion and acting in a perverse 
manner, Byron spoke openly in society of indulg- 
ing in a love affair within the prohibited degree. 
He would say: ‘‘ Oh! I never knew what it was 
before. There is a woman I love so passionately— 
she is with child by me, and if a daughter, it shall 
be called Medora.’’ And at a party at Holland 
House he advanced the most startling theories con- 
cerning the fitting relationship between brothers 
and sisters. Attention was naturally directed to 
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Mrs. Leigh, the only sister of Byron, and further 
confirmation of suspicion was discovered in the 
recent poem of ‘ The Bride of Abydos.’ 

In June, 1813, Mrs. Leigh came on a prolonged 
visit to Byron, and their child, duly named Eliza- 
beth Medora, was born on April 15th, 1814. 

In January, 1815, Byron married Anne Isabella 
Milbanke, and his daughter by her, Ada Augusta 
(subsequently Countess of Lovelace) was born in 
December of the same year. Lady Byron, very 
curiously, invited Mrs. Leigh to come on a visit to 
13, Piccadilly Terrace, during her confinement, 
although she afterwards stated that from a very 
early period of her marriage her suspicions were 
aroused as to the real relationship that had existed 
between her husband and his sister. Even when 
her fears were confirmed, and she left Byron for 
ever in January, 1816, whilst Mrs. Leigh remained 
for two months longer, and alone, with her brother, 
some degree of affection still existed between the 
two women and lasted to the end of life. 

Rumour was naturally clamant for confirmation 
of its theory concerning Lady Byron’s sudden 
flight from husband and home, but the injured wife 
would never make any public statement, though 
from the outset she began to collect the evidence 
for proving her case. She conducted an affection- 
ate correspondence with Mrs. Leigh by means of 
which she gradually extracted from that erring 
lady a confession of guilt in September, 1816. She 
further persuaded Mrs. Leigh to send on to her 
Byron’s love letters, which he was writing from 
abroad in ignorance that they also were read by his 
wife. 

Lady Byron was an inscrutable character, an im- 
placable nature which loved domination, while at 
the same time she possessed all the Stoic’s power 
of enduring suffering without noisy complaint. She 
was one of those hard, good women who seek the 
spiritual salvation of those who have injured them. 
Nevertheless she bided her time and planned her 
revenge, submitting to public obloquy and misre- 
presentation for over forty years—for there was a 
general impression that it was Lady Byron who by 
her incompatibility and temper had wrecked the 
poet’s marriage, and driven him abroad to seek 
solace in sexual excesses in Venice and an early 
death in Greece. 

Byron died in 1824, and Mrs. Leigh in 1851. 
Lady Byron survived until 1860, and she left 
directions for her papers dealing with her marriage 
and separation to be made public in 1880. But 
during her life-time she had related the facts by 
word of mouth to certain friends. One of these 
was Mrs. Beecher Stowe, who amazed the reading 
world in 1869 by her article entitled ‘ The True 
Story of Lady Byron’s Life,’ which was published 
simultaneously in The Atlantic Monthly and Mac- 
millan’s Magazine. It was by no means “ the true 
story,’’ but a furious controversy was aroused 
among the partisans of the ancient contention of 
1816. The friends of Mrs. Leigh engaged Abra- 
ham Hayward to present her side of the case in the 
Quarterly Review. One of the best and fairest 
examinations of the baffling mystery appeared in 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW, in a series of articles from 
September 4th to December 25th, 1869. They 
were written by the Rev. William Scott, one of the 
original founders of the SatuRDAyY; but he, like 
everyone else, was unable to explain how Lady 
Byron, believing her sister-in-law guilty of incest, 
could at the same time continue on affectionate 


terms with her—except on the hypothesis that Lady 
Byron was a morbidly virtuous subject, who was 
prepared to go to any extreme to save a lost soul. 

Such were the tangled and unpleasant problems 
that Lord Lovelace felt it to be his peculiar duty to 
solve and explain in ‘ Astarte.’ He had been 
brought up by ‘his grandmother, but even he was 
unable to interpret satisfactorily the influences 
which inspired Lady Byron’s strange mind to 
action. He very fairly admits the faults and 
curiosities of her nature, but he cannot unravel the 
complex motives of her brain. 

The author was quite successful in proving the 
painful fact that Byron was guilty of incest. [he 
poet’s letters to his sister cannot be controverted, 
especially that passionate epistle of May 17th, 1819, 
wherein he says: ‘‘ | have never ceased, nor can 
cease, to feel for a moment that perfect and bound- 
less attachment which bound and binds me to you 
—which renders me utterly incapable of real love 
for any other human being—for what could they be 
to me after you? My own. . . we may have been 
very wrong—but | repent of nothing except that 
cursed marriag¢ and your refusing to continue to 
love me as. you had loved me. . . It is heartbreak- 
ing to think of our long separation—and | am sure 
more than punishment enough for all our sins. . . 
They say absence destroys weak passions and con- 
firms strong ones—alas! mine for you is the union 
of all passions and of all affections.” 

Unfortunately this book is not well arranged, or 
use made in the right place of the valuable new 
letters it contains. The whole work is over- 
weighted with too many footnotes, many of them 
unnecessary, and there is no index. Nevertheless, 
it is a very interesting and curious contribution to 
the roll of biography, and essential for a true un- 
derstanding of Byron’s mysterious and sex-ridden 
life. 


ATHANASIA CONTRA MUNDUM. 
Streaks of Life. By Ethel Smyth. Longmans. 
10s. 6d. net. 


R. SMYTH is one of the doughtiest fighters 

in a cause that is not yet won; the right of 
women who can do a job well to do it. Doubtless, 
the opposition is not so widespread as she imagines, 
but the combatant finding his way blocked by suffi- 
cient enemies may be excused for over-estimating 
their numbers; even the mundus of Athanasius 
was only some three hundred odd bishops. But 
there is one thing to say of Miss Smyth; she does 
her job well. Her reminiscences are told in just 
the right way; they are interesting in themselves, 
and illuminating in the view they give us of such 
personages as the Empress Eugénie and the Court 
circle at Berlin before the war. As for ‘ An Ad- 
venture in a Train,’ it is incredibly true, much 
too good to have happened to any one who could 
appreciate it. We will not spoil the enjoyment of 
a reader of this book by a single quotation; it is 1 
book to buy and delight in; but as a mere man, the 
present writer would demur to the charge that the 
root of the matter which keeps capable women out 
of employment is selfishness and fear. The entry 
of women to work beside men means a wholesale re- 
vision of customs and manners which may be good 
in itself, but is extremely disturbing to the conserva- 
tive frame of mind, and this obstacle will take a 
generation to pass away. What Dr. Smyth has to 
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say about the position of English music as seen 
from the musician’s point of view is true of nearly 
every fine art in this country from the artist’s stand- 
point, though opera is peculiarly a sufferer from 
the expensive nature of the machinery necessary 
for its production. There is so small a market for 
bad opera that a good one cannot be smuggled in, 
while a few successful third-rate books give a 
chance for a first-rate one now and then, and the 
habit of buying bad pictures can be switched off 
into better channels. Still, to quote Miss Smyth 
-——and others, ‘‘ Are we Downhearted? No.’’ 


ATMOSPHERE. 

The Brimming Cup. By Dorothy Canfield. Jona- 

than Cape. 8s. 6d. 

HERE is a movement at present in favour of 

a type of novel of which the title is subtly sig- 
nificant of everything that has ever happened to 
everybody. ‘The Swing of the Pendulum,’ 
‘ Double Circle,’ ‘ Cross Currents,’ ‘ Flies on the 
Ceiling,’ and so on, At first sight, it would seem 
that ‘ The Brimming Cup ’ belonged to this cate- 
gory ; a belief borne out by an opening chapter, ter- 
rible in its priggishness, and still more terrible in 
its reminder that thus, in exultant moral uplift, we 
have each expressed ourselves at least once in our 
lives. But the rest of the book, of which the action 
takes place in Vermont, reacts to the swift improve- 
ment which can be observed in most American 
writers directly they leave Rome alone, and be- 
comes suddenly human and beautiful. 

Miss Canfield’s special gift is for atmosphere and 
character, the latter displayed in full by her original 
device of taking shelter first with one point of view 
and then with another. Events are variously shown 
through the eyes of the child Elly, who says wistful 
things in italics about the Holy Ghost, but is re- 
deemed by her greed for cookies; and through the 
dimmed, quixotic gaze of old Mr. Welles, who has 
worked in cities all his life, and, coming at last to 
rest and peace and a garden, is driven forth again 
to knight-errantry in the Southern States because 
he cannot bear the thought that negro doctors are 
hailed familiarly as Andy and Jo, instead of being 
given the respectful title due to them. The author 
is equally successful in getting into the skin of 
Nelly Powers, a farmer’s wife, grand and slow and 
stupid—an excellent example of the still waters that 
do not run deep; and, contrastingly, into the well- 
massaged skin of Eugenia, over-civilized, hyper- 
dainty, complacent, and most desolately unhappy. 
The book is genuinely a first-class achievement. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


The London Mercury for July continues Mr. Yeats’s 
reminiscences. He gives a very striking and mainly 
correct impression of William Morris as he was in the 
years before 1890, though we should question the accu- 
racy of his memory in one or two of the observations 
he records. An interesting paper exhibits Chaucer as 
a critic of Dante in the lines he copied. Mr. Figgis is 
flippant ‘‘ On not seeing Swinburne.” His writing 
does not leave the impression of a parody of Max, but 
of an unfortunate imitation. Mr. Forster reviews the 
Eastern work of Mr. Pickthall and the authors of 
‘ Goha le Simple.’ He is, very properly, scornful of 
Loti as a source of light on anything but himself. Mr. 
Strachey has a poem in which “‘ the silent trees in con- 


course stand,” and Mr. Dearmer hears the East a-call- 
ing through the lives of London telephone girls and the 
like. Mr. Newdigate has some sensible remarks on 
German typography. The letters from Germany and 
Italy are good, and that on the Low Countries informa- 
tive, while the Chronicles on Architecture, Art, Science 
are the best of the set. The editorial notes put forward 
the claims of the Royal Literary Fund to generous sup- 
port, claims which w- heartily endorse. 


Messrs. Sotheby are selling on the 18th and 19th 
instant an assorted collection of fine books. Mr. 
Bumpus’s library includes sets of Hardy, Jefferies, 
Kingsley, Scott, Stevenson, Thackeray, all nicely bound, 
and a choice selection of Eragny and Vale Press books. 
A set of first editions of Lever, uniformly bound, is in- 
teresting, and a set of gg first editions of Dickens and 
Dickensiana will be offered in a single lot before dis- 
persal. The second day’s sale contains some rare 
Americana, a series of heraldic manuscripts on vellum 
drawn up for Queen Elizabeth, some volumes of tracts, 
and some illustrated books. An extensive set of early 
Army Lists will attract one class of genealogists, while 
purchasers of early printed books will find at the end 
of the sale a good supply of incunabula, and a large 
quantity of manuscripts, most of them Italian, 15th 
century, but including an English Psalter from the 
library of William Morris, and a French 14th century 
Bible. 


This Side of Paradise, by F. S. Fitzgerald (Collins, 
7s. 6d. net), is the history of the adolescence and early 
manhood of Amory Blaine, Princeton graduate, ego- 
tist, and personage. We do not wonder that this book 
should be a success in America; it is well written, and 
attacks many of the questions which are disturbing 
people’s minds there. But we must protest against 
the introduction of cross headings designed to point 
out the intention of each new episode. Our author is 
not so subtle as that implies, and readers of under- 
standing are apt to be annoyed at such helps to their 
intelligence. We recommend the book as a rather 
important study of one side of American life. 


The Divine Adventure, by Theodore Maynard 
(Macdonald, 7s. 6d. net), is a story depicting the evolu- 
tion of a Dissenter into a Roman Catholic. The most 
interesting part of it is the description of life in a Fran- 
ciscan convent, and the experiences of a novice who is 
ultimately rejected. A well-written book. 


Scouting on the Border and The Pursuit of the 
Apache Chief by E. T. Tomlinson (Appleton, 
7s. each net), are two tales of frontier fighting in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, not quite so good as the best 
Hentys, and a great deal better than his less successful 
ones. The scenery and descriptions will interest Eng- 
lish boys, and the fighting and scouting are quite good. 


TO EMPLOYERS 


The present, when adjustments are being 
made in industries to meet new conditions, 
is the time to consider 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY INSURANCE 


Every proposal! submitted to the “British Dominions’’ 

is considered on its merits and where an employer 

adopts safeguards to protect his employees from 

accident, a reduced rate is quoted. Why not let 
us investigate your case? 


EAGLE’ STARE 
BRITISH MINIONS 


Head Office: British Dominions House, Royal Exchange Avenue. E.C.3. 
(ASSETS EXCEED £19,000,000) 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Essays AND BELLES-LETTRES. 

Architectural Heresies of a Painter. By Roger Fry. 
Chatto & Windus: 2s. net. 

Mathew Leishman of Govan, and the Middle Party of 
1843. By J. F. Leishman. Paisley. Alexander 
Gardner : 10s. 6d. net. 

Tophet and Eden: In Imitation of Dante’s ‘ Inferno 
and Paradiso.’ Translated from the Hebrew by 
Hermann Gollancz. University of London Press. 
Hodder & Stoughton : 1os. 6d. net. 


SOCIOLOGY AND SCIENCE+ 

Allied Shipping Control. By J. A. Salter. Oxford 
University Press: 10s. 6d. net. 

House Property and its Management. Some Papers 
on the Methods of Management. Introduced by 
Miss Octavia Hill. Allen & Unwin: 3s. 6d. net. 

Is America Worth Saving? By Nicholas M. Butler. 
Fisher Unwin : tos. 6d. net. 

Psycho-analysis and Sociology. By Aurel Kolnai. 
Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. Allen & 
Unwin : 7s. 6d. net. 

The Beloved Ego. Foundations of the New Study of 

the Psyche. By Dr. Stekel. Kegan Paul : 6s. 6d. net. 

The Call to Liberalism. By C. Sheridan Jones. 
Simpkin : 2s. 6d. net. 

The Economics of Reparation. By J. A. Hobson. 
Allen & Unwin: 1s. net. 


VERSE. 
Boaz and Ruth and Other Poems. By A. J. Young. 
John G. Wilson : 2s. net. 
Lovers of England. By Geoffrey F. Monckton. 
Vickery Kyrle: 2s. 6d. net. 
Perspective Poems. By C. Neville Brand. John G. 
Wilson : 3s. 6d. net. 


Poems. By John Haines. Selwyn & Blount. 4s. 6d. 

net. 

Selections from Modern Poets made by J. C. Squire. 
Secker : 6s. net. 

Weeping Cross and Other Rhymes. By A. H. Bullen. 
Sidgwick & Jackson. 5s. net. 


FICTION. 

A Close Finish. By J. Crawford Fraser. Hurst & 
Blackett : 8s. 6d. net. 

Alaska Man’s Luck. By Hjalmar Rutzebeck. Fisher 
Unwin : 7s. 6d. net. 

Passing By. By Maurice Baring. Secker: 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Tempptations. By David Pinski. Allen & Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Heretic. By J. Mills Whitham. Allen & Unwin: 
8s. 6d. net. 

The Swing of the Pendulum. By Adriana Spadoni. 
Hutchinson : 8s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Chief Men Among the Brethren. By H. Pickering. 
Pickering & Inglis: 3s. 6d. net. 

Christian Moral Principles. By Bishop Gore. Mow- 
bray : 4s. net. 

Foster on Auction. By R. F. Foster. Third edition. 
De La Rue: 7s. 6d. net. 

Other People’s Money. By ‘‘ A Trustee.” Mills & 
Boon : 2s. 6d. net. 

Sport in a Nutshell. By C. E. Hughes and Fred 
Buchanan. Jarrolds: 1s. 6d. net. 

The Eton College Chronicle. 1753—1790. By R. A. 
Austen-Leigh. Eton. Spottiswoode, Ballantyne : 
30s. net. 

Three Accounts of Peterloo. By Eye Witnesses: 
Bishop Stanley, Lord Hylton, John Benjamin 
Smith. Longmans: 6s. net. 
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RESTAURANT 


Cool Breezes from the River, a 
glorious view of the Thames, 
and the greenery 
interpose a welcome break tothe 
days work of the City Man who 
takes his Luncheon at the Savoy 
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The Story of Nature’s Bulk Storage— No. 2. 


“G14 


JUST BEFORE ADAM 


OUNTLESS days of steamy, clammy heat—and 
deadly silence. 


Such was the Paleozoic Age. 
An Age through which the luxuriant foliage was 
steadily absorbing the sun’s energy in the form of 


light and heat. An Age in which ugly reptiles lived. 


Vast chemical actions have wrought upon the vegetable and 
animal matter marvellous changes which resulted in the formation 


of hydro-carbon. 


Two hundred million years ago started Nature’s great labora- 
tory in which the petroleum we use to-day was produced. Vast 
geological changes have imprisoned it in the Earth’s crust. 


Can you now conceive what romance is contained in 


PRATT'S 
‘PERFECTION’ SPIRIT 


From the Golden Pump 
or in the Green Can 


SS 


Anglo-American Oil Co., Ltd., 36, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1. 
Branches ana Depéts Everywhere. 
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THE CITy 


This Department of THE Saturpay Review will 
shortly come under the charge of Mr. Hartley Withers, 
at present Editor of ‘ The Economist.’ 


Unlimited Borrowing. 


HE City is still seeking for the reasons 

that prompted the Treasury to resume un- 

limited borrowing on terms involving a 
charge on the nation of nearly 6%, but can find no 
adequate excuse, except the dire necessity created 
by the falsification of the Budget estimates. The 
policy involved by this high interest borrowing is 
the more mysterious, in that, a few months back, 
an ambitious attempt was made to bring down the 
rate of interest on British Government loans to 
34%. It was undoubtedly hoped that the Conver- 
sion Loan bearing that rate would gradually rise 
to par, thus rendering possible the conversion of 
other floating debt on much more favourable terms. 
Any such hope must now be dropped, and we are 
back at the worst financial phase of the war, when 
¢@% Exchequer bonds were issued as an emergency 
measure, but were withdrawn on the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 


Lower Interest Basis. 


If any progress is to be made towards reducing 
the annual charge of the National Debt, the tap 
of these expensive Treasury bonds must be turned 
off as soon as possible, and a fresh effort made to 
produce a comprehensive scheme, consolidating the 
whole of the war debt on a lower interest basis. As 
Dr. Macnamara recently pointed out, the interest 
of 350 millions sterling on the debt is the first 
charge on the nation’s resources, and while it re- 
mains, there is no possibility of bringing the Bud- 
get figures within manageable proportions. There 
are only two possible ways of reducing this charge. 
The interest on British Government loans could be 
forcibly cut down, which would be equivalent to 
repudiation and is unthinkable. Or the Govern- 
ment, by economising in its other expenditure, 
could so improve British credit that its securities 
would appreciate, and render possible a fresh Con- 
version loan, involving a real saving in interest. 


Market Outlook. 


There is no doubt that, if there had been any 
public backing for markets, they would have gone 
considerably better during the past week. All the 
principal difficulties which have loomed so large on 
the horizon for months past have been swept away 
as if by magic. The truce in Ireland, and the pro- 
posed limitation of armaments, were bull points of 
the first magnitude, and there was also the prospect 
of cheaper money to cheer up the investment group. 
Add to these points the growing probability of a 
trade revival, and the fact that labour is reconciling 
itself to the inevitable downward adjustment of 
wages, and we have a situation which may easily 
lead to pronounced activity on the Stock Exchange. 
Seeing that the total deposits in the nine big banks, 
apart from the Bank of England, exceed 1,750 mil- 
lions, there must be a good deal of capital to be 
tempted out by a lower Bank rate. If all goes well, 
the end of the holiday season should coincide with 
the end of the long spell of stagnation. Possibly 
the revival may come still earlier. 


Exchanges and Bank Rate. 


The appreciation in the exchange value of the 
dollar or rather the depreciation of sterling in the 
United States, has been a depressing feature of the 
exchanges during the past week. On the other 
hand, the value of the mark has shown a tendency 
to appreciate, the initiative here coming mainly 
from the Continent. By far the most important 
factor on the exchange horizon remains the pay- 
ment by Germany of indemnity instalments under 
the Reparation agreement. As regards the Bank 
rate, a battle royal is evidently going on between 
the Bank of England and the Treasury, as to the 
advisability of a further reduction. The dear money 
party point with a certain amount of satisfaction to 
the decline in the value of sterling, coincident with 
the last reduction in the official minimum, as an 
argument in favour of ‘“‘ no change.’’ But there 
is not necessarily any relation between the two. 
From the point of view both of trade requirements 
and Government indebtedness, it is most desirable 
that money should be obtainable on easier terms at 
the earliest possible moment. 


Stock Market Features. 


One of the brightest features of the Stock 
Markets is the good demand for the scrips of 
recent new loans. The Colonials have benefited 
especially from the understanding that there is to 
be a ‘‘ close time’’ for such issues. British 
Government securities are overshadowed by the 
Treasury bond issue and make little headway. 
Home Railways ignore the coming dividend de- 
clarations, and despite the evidence of more energy 
in competing with road traffic, the outlook after de- 
control causes some anxiety. The remarkable rise 
in the Japanese 44% loans, following upon the ap- 
preciation of the dollar, calls for mention. Chinese 
Customs bonds remain popular with investors. 
Norway scrip has rallied to par and the French and 
German loans reflect the recovery in francs and 
marks respectively. In other directions, Industrial 
issues have kept very steady, holding their own 
without developing any feature of particular inter- 
est. Among Mining shares Kaffirs have been respon- 
sive to the rise in gold following the movement in 
the dollar exchange already mentioned. Rubber 
shares have improved appreciably with the advance 
in the price of the raw commodity, a moderate de- 
mand in a market but ill supplied with shares help- 
ing the movement. The Oil Market has remained 
merely steady in the absence of any further tax 
development. Argentine Rails have evinced a 
sagging tendency as a result of investment apathy 
and indifferent traffic. 


President Harding and the Oil Tax. 


President Harding’s disapproval of the new im- 
port tax on oil entering the United States, as ‘‘con- 
trary to his foreign policy,’’ protects that country 
from itself. Such a declaration from the Chief 
Executive must necessarily end in the abandon- 
ment of the project. The President, in his letter 
to the Chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, points out that this policy is actuated by a 
“growing concern”’ over the supply of crude oii to 
which America may turn for future needs, not alone 
for domestic commerce, but for the Navy and 
merchant marine. 
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America’s Needs. 


The dimensions of present oil imports into the 
United States are a guide to her prospective 
‘needs in that respect. Notwithstanding the 
enormous production of her own fields the current 
calendar year is estimated to show oil imports of 
about 6,000,000,000 gallons, or just twice the quan- 
tity imported in 1919, and a quintupled increase on 
1917. Prior to 1912 the importations totalled less 
than 10,000,000 gallons per annum; in 1912 they 
soared to 150,000,000, and in 1913 to 500,000,000 
gallons of crude oil, with yearly increases there- 
after to beyond the 1,000,000,000 gallon mark in 
1917. These figures apply only to the crude oil as 
taken from the ground; meantime, however, there 
has been a proportionate growth in importation of 
manufactured oil products. In 1919 the total quan- 
tity of refined petroleum, in all forms, entering the 
United States amounted to 47,000,000 gallons; last 
month, which closed the fiscal year, these imports 
were returned at 125,000,000 gallons. It will thus 
be seen that President Harding is well justified in 
describing his country’s oil needs as something of 
growing concern.” 


The Rivalry with Mexico. 


The President’s attitude towards the oil imposts 
in the new Tariff measure is ostensibly, and pro- 
fessedly, dictated by high policy of general applica- 
tion. But it also serves the very practical and im- 
mediate purpose of restraining American oil inter- 
ests from playing into the hands of Mexico, whose 
challenge for a still higher place as a source of 
world-supply of both crude oil and refined pro- 
ducts grows year by year more menacing to her 
neighbour on the North. Whatever the imme- 
diate check to Mexican expansion owing to in- 
creased taxation on oil products, a-situation further 
aggravated by reprisals on the United States side, 
the latter country has nothing to gain, ultimately, 
but much to lose, should it run counter to its 
Government’s declared policy. The overwhelm- 
ing bulk of America’s oil imports come, of course, 
from Mexico. Of the crude oil available, 
4,791,000,000 gallons came from that source, and 
less than a half million gallons from all other 
countries. Up to now Mexico has moved her oil, 
in ever increasing quantities, to the United States, 
the nearest trade centre in which it could be put 
in marketable form, and thence distributed to the 
consuming world, but events would appear to be 
shaping themselves auspiciously for Mexico, pro- 
viding she discovers statesmanship commensurate 
with the opportunities they offer. 


Oil Market Notes. 


A considerable volume of business sprang up, 
probably due to the statement that President Hard- 
ing would veto the proposed taxes on imports of oil 
into the States. Royal Dutch have been buyers 
from Amsterdam, where the commercial position is 
much better. Shell Ordinary at the ex divided price 
have attracted buyers. Mexican Eagle Oil 
shares improved.——Mexican Petroleum have had 
some bad shocks in New York, and seem to be the 
favourite stock for the bears to gamble in at present. 

The Trinidad group turned slighly harder, 
especially Trinidad Central. The British Con- 


trolled were reported in the market to have brought 
in a good well at a shallow depth. 


The Burmah 


Oil 8% New Preference issue was a great success. 
It was subscribed for about three times over, and as 
soon as the market opened, there was a large busi- 
ness in them from Is. to 1s. 9d. premium. They 
ended 21s. gd. for the fully paid, at which price 
they yield 73%, which is covered by earnings 
nearly 15 times. British Controlled which were 
lower on the distribution of some shares that had 
been tied up in Syndicates, were dealt in very freely 
and selling stopped at the end of the week. Deve- 
lopments seem to be better each week from both 
Venezuela and Trinidad. Apex Trinidad should 
look up again shortly, as the enforced restric- 
tion of their output will be removed to a cer- 
tain extent on August 1st, when the Leaseholds 
Company will commence to take 5,000 tons a month 
from them. They are reported to net about £3 tos. 
per ton profit on this, which on their small capital 
gives a considerable return. 


Gold and Diamonds. 


Prices in the Gold Share market have been moved 
upwards on the rise in the currency price of gold, 
which rests on the New York exchange value of 
sterling. The movement was not expected until 
later in the month, when grain and cotton bills 
usually come forward, but a “‘ hold up ”’ in Ameri- 
can wheat is said to have collapsed, which, in con- 
junction with the coal shipments from the United 
States to Europe, probably brought about an ear- 
lier demand than had been anticipated for dollar 
currency. How far the upward movement in gold 
may go, depends to a very considerable extent upon 
how our export trade expands during the next 
month or two. The public is not buying mining 
shates yet to any observable extent, although the 
general prospects are undoubtedly good for a 
capital appreciation. It would be wise in the pre- 
sent condition of the market to stick to the dividend 
payers or principal holding shares. Diamond 
shares have been firmish, Amsterdam announcing 
the arrival of American buyers of the stones. There 
has been very little movement in base metal shares, 
present prices for metals showing little or no profit, 
while it is known that most producers have large 
stocks in hand still to be digested. Prices, how- 
ever, are generally at such a low level that it would 
take very little favourable news to bring about a 
general hardening of quotations. Investors with 
a little patience might do considerably worse with 
their spare cash than buy some of the principal 
stocks in the mining market. 


Tanganyika Concessions. 

The directors of the Arizona Copper Company 
are said to be thinking of selling the mine and 
plant to an American Company, although it is by 
no means clear whether they have received a defi- 
nite offer, or are simply trying to pick up the 
threads of the tentative proposals made to them last 
year. The company has been badly hit by the 
low price of copper and the fiscal policy of the 
United States; and if a deal can be brought off, it 
would be the best thing that could happen to the 
shareholders. The Board of the Tanganyika Con- 
cessions is strangely silent with regard to the pro- 
posed increase of capital by the Union Miniére, the 
annual meeting of which was held in Brussels this 
week. Tanganyika Concessions was floated in 
1899 by Mr. Robert Williams, an engineer once in 
the employ of Cecil Rhodes, to work an ancient 
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Solid Food or Liquid for a whole 
party kept Hot or Ice Cold 


The most serviceable of Thermal Jars. 
Makes a success of any meal out of doers. 
Always of use in the home. 
Light in weight—practicaily unbreakable. 
Easily carried, if desired, by the bail. 
opening—easy filling, easy emptying 


Has an extra wide 
IN GREAT DEMAND NOW 


A LL who love getting out of doors with children or friends to enjoy 


themselves by road, river or country will appreciate the advantage of 


having an ALADDIN Thermalware Jar, in which adequate supplies of 
cooked foods ot liquids can be conveniently and cleanly stored and carried— 
and kept hot or cold for many hours. 
When not on holiday the ALADDIN is splendid for keeping Meat, Butter, 
Milk, etc., sweet and fresh in any sort of weather. It is excellent value for 
money, and lasts for years. 


THERMALWARE JAR 


is demonstrated and sold at the following Stores:— 


Boots, The Chemists, 181, Regent St., 
W.1; Harrods, Ltd., Brompton Rd., 


St., Wa; m. Whiteley, Ltd., 
Queen’s Rd., W.; Army and Navy 
Stores, Victoria St., S.W.; J. C. Vic- 
kery, 177, Regent St., S.W.1; Sizaire 
Berwick, 27, Old Bond St., S.W.1; 
Thomas Good & Co. (London), Ltd., 
South Audley St.; S. Smith Sons, 
Ltd., 179, Great Portland St., W.1.; 
Gordon Watney & Co., Ltd., 31, 
Brook Street, W.; Staines Kitchen 
Co., 131, Victoria St., 
oa 


S.W.1; Dunhills, Ltd., 359, 361, Euston 
Road, N.W., Conduit Street, W., and 
Glasgow; D. Napier Son, Ltd.,. 14, 
New Burlington Street, W.1.; Civ 
Service Supnly Association, Ltd., 136, 
— Victoria Street, E.C.; Everitt, 
enn & Co., Ltd., 16, Panton Street, 
Haymarket, W. 

One-Gallon Size (as illustrated) § 50 
Two-Quart Size ... ... 40 


TO “SATURDAY REVIEW” 
READERS OUTSIDE LONDON. 


If you are not a custemer of any 
of the above stores, send your order 
direct to us with remittance. We 


all of the 
Aladdin Thermalware Jar satisfac: 
tion or return of money. 


ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, Ltd. 
132a, SOUTHWARK St., London, S.E.1. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE) 


Post FREE: 
At Home and Abroad 


One Year : £1 10 O 
Half Year : 15 oO 


9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 


DEATH DUTIES. 


Insure your life for the 
probable amount of 
your death duties and 
so leave your estate 


intact for your heirs. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE (CO.. LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Scott’s Novels, 48 
vols., cloth paper labels, very rare, best edition, 1829, etc., 
46 6s. Od. Gilfillan’s British Poets, fine set, large type, 48 vols. 
£4 4s. Od., 1854. Way’s Memo.ies of Whistler, 1910, 7s. 6d. ; 
Burton’s illus. Arabian Nights, 17 vols., unexpurgated, £30. 
Women of All Nations, 2 vols., £2 2s.; Dramatic Works of St. 
John Hankin with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s. ; 
Maupassant’s Select Works, $3 vols., £2 2s. Od.; Debrett’s Peer- 
age, 1915, as new, 32s., for 5s. 6d., post free; Ruskin’s Works, 
Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £25. Building of Britain and the 
Empire (Traill’s Social England), profusely illus., 6 vols., hand- 
some set, half morocco, £6 6s. ; Barrie’s Quality Street, Edit. De 
Luxe, illus., by Hugh Thomson, 30s. Carmen, illus. by René 
Bull, Edit. De Luxe, 30s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of books you will exchange for 
others. Books Wantep: Gorer & Blacker’s Chinese Porcelain, 
2 vols., 1911; Morgan Catalogue of Chinese Porcelain, 1904; £15 
each offered. Epwarp Baker’s Great Booksuop, 14-16, John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 


BOOKS 
No. 499 
At Bargain Prices NOW READY 


The Books included in this Catalogue are new as published, but are now 
offered at Great Reduction off the Original Price. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., Booksellers. 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 


SCARCE BOOKS. 


Handsomely bound Books, Fine illustrated 

volumes. First Editions. Modern Presses: 

and Miscellaneous Secondhand Books. 
GATALOGUE JUST READY. 


J. @ E. BUMPUS, 250 Oxford Street, W. 


PuiLosopuic Reticious Mysticism. 
“SYNTHESIS OF SYSTEM OF PLOTINUS.” 


Now ready, 2/9 post free. 
Hermetic Trutu Society, 155b, Brompton Rd., London, 


OLIDAY POSTS of all kinds urgently wanted by qualified 

women (not domestic servants) unable to meet vacation 

expenses. Write, Miss StracHey, Women’s Service, 58, Vic- 
toria Street. Tel. : Victoria 9542. 


ONTESSORI HOUSE, HARPENDEN.—Boarders from 

three years old under charge of House-Mother. Dr. Mon- 

tessori has consented to advise on all matters of educational 
method. Director—C. A. Craremont, B.Sc. Apply REV. C. 
GRANT, St. George’s, Harpenden. 


UTHORS’ MSS. TYPEWRITTEN, Is. per 1,000 WORDS. 

Neat, intelligent work on good paper. Individua! require- 

ments carefully followed. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000 words. 
Typewriting Section, OXFORD BUREAU, 3, Crosshall Street, 
Liverpool. 


DUCATION, SWITZERLAND, Lausanne, 8, Pré Fleuri. 

Six elder girls received in refined home of Mademoiselle 

GLATZ, diplomée Paris, Switzerland, late of Princess Helena 
College and Liverpool High School. For further particulars 
apply to the Rev. HUGH RODGER, St. Andrew’s Manse, 
Bournemouth. 


Lakeland is 
Wonderland 


A land of rugged mountains, lovely lakes, 
glorious scenery and wind-swept open spaces. 
In this lovely spot, every possible holiday 
taste can be more than satisfied—boating, 
fishing, climbing, walking, golfing—there is 
no end to them. 


Write to Enquiry Office, Euston Station, London, N.W.1, for a copy 
of the beautifully Illustratea Guide, entitled “ The English Lakes,” 
enclosing 2d. for postage. 
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gold and copper property in north west Rhodesia, 
but he subsequently moved its activities across the 
Belgian border, where a large concession was ob- 
tained in the Katanga district of the Belgian Congo. 
The Belgian Authorities drove a keen bargain, for 
Williams had to do all the hard work, and get 40 
per cent. of the profits, the remaining 60 per cent. 
going to the Special Belgian Commission. To 
regulate the percentages, a Belgian Company was 
formed, called the Union Miniére du Haut 
Katanga, which held the concession, and in which 
the Tanganyika Concessions got 39.2 per cent. of 
the shares. The area has been proved to be very 
rich in all kinds of minerals, extensive deposits hav- 
ing been found of copper, tin, cobalt, coal, and 
even diamonds, in spite of which the shareholders 
of the English Company had to be content to see 
profits go into development expenses and exten- 
sions to plant, their assets at one time even having 
tc be mortgaged to keep things going. During 
the war all the copper that could be produced was 
taken by the Allies at a price which showed a hand- 
some profit, and advantage was taken of the oppor- 
tunity to redeem the debentures and other debts 
by the issue of new shares, which were underwrit- 
ten by the National Mining Corporation. 


The Union Miniere. 


The value of the property having been proved, the 
Belgians are now as anxious to put up capital as 
previously they were for others to take the risk. It 
is now proposed to increase the capital of the Union 
Miniére by some 311,000,000 francs, by the issue 
of 11,000,000 in ordinary shares of 100 francs each 
at a premium of 600 francs, or thereabouts, and by 
the issue of 150,000,000 francs in 6% preference 
shares, also entitled to 25 per cent. of the profit 
after 1928, and 150,000,000 francs in 6% preference 
shares entitled to no participation in profits. The 
Tanganyika company, in order to maintain its in- 
terest at 40 per cent., will have to find a lot more 
money, and how it is to do so is not by any means 
clear, since its present capital is £2,200,000, and 
the Belgian proposals are not free from considera- 
ble risk. Last year 18,962 tons of copper were pro- 
duced, and assuming that the whole of the profit 
shown in the accounts was got from copper, the 
gross revenue represents £16 2s. per ton, on an 
average selling price of £101 per ton, while copper 
is now only about £70 per ton. It is true that the 
Chairman of the Belgian Company stated that the 
present price of the metal covers the costs of pro- 
duction, general expenses, and financial charges, 
but unless the metal goes back to £100 per ton, 
where is the profit to come from to pay the increased 
charges? No dividend was paid by either Com- 
pany for last year. 


Raw Cotton More Active. 


Our Lancashire correspondent writes :—The in- 
creased activity in the cotton trade is being main- 
tained. The recent freer buying in piece goods, 
especially for India, is being reflected in the raw 
cotton markets. On Monday last the spot sales in 
Liverpool were 12,000 bales, and on Tuesday 
15,000 bales. For such big figures we have to go 


back to November, 1919, when the boom was at its 
height. Prices hardened at the beginning of the 
week, but late on Tuesday there was profit-taking 
by operators and by some the advance was lost. 


The trade position is distinctly better, but there are 


weak holders of the raw material, especially in the 
Southern States of America. A critical time for 
the year 1921-22 crop is now being experienced, and 
prices during the next week or two are likely to 
fluctuate according to weather advices from the 
belt. 


Increased Employment for Weavers. 


The larger business recently done in cotton 
cloths is resulting in increased employment for 
weavers in North and North-East Lancashire. The 
number of unemployed registered at the Labour 
Exchanges is decreasing, especially in Blackburn 
and Preston. The operatives have now settled down 
to the new scale of wages and they are looking for- 
ward to earning more money in the near future than 
during the past half-year, as a result of working 
longer hours. There seems to be a possibility of 
the Master Spinners’ abolishing the organised short 
time scheme which has been in operation since the 
end of last year. 


Cotton Mill Dividends. 


More particulars are now available of cotton mill 
dividends declared at the end of June. A summary 
of the reports issued by 100 companies shows that 
57 concerns were unable to make any distribution to 
ordinary shareholders. The 76 mills that took 
stock for three months’ working have paid an 
average dividend of nearly 5 per cent. against over 
7 per cent. per annum for the previous quarter. 
With regard to the 24 mills that balanced their 
books for the half-year the average dividend is 7} 
per cent. per annum, which compares with 22} per 
cent. per annum paid at the end of last December. 
The hardening tendency in share prices continues 
and brokers report a larger demand from the public. 


Preference Dividends Passed. 


The important losses entailed during the past 
twelve months by cotton cloth merchant houses are 
reflected by two leading textile firms not paying 
the preference dividend just due. With regard to 
Messrs. Probst Hanbury & Company, the com- 
pany was only floated about twelve months ago 
and their chief connections are in China. The 
other firm is Messrs. Schill Brothers, who are old- 
established and have done well in past years. The 
big fall in values since last summer has undoubt- 
edly been a very serious matter for shippers and 
merchants. 


Rubber Market. 


The market in crude rubber is beginning to show 
signs of nervousness. Speculators who sold for 
forward delivery in the expectation of buying back 
more cheaply before being called upon to hand 
over the rubber are not altogether happy over the 
outlook. It looks as though stocks of the com- 
modity have already reached their highest point, 
and as there is every prospect of the supply being 
cut down by 50%, it is no longer safe to bank on a 
further fall in price. Moreover, the actual con- 
sumer will now want to be replenishing his stocks 
since he can no longer rely on the price remaining 
depressed through the slack trade demand and the 
pressure of surplus supplies. Another factor is 
the prospective formation of a £2,200,00 Corpora- 
tion of producers to control the production and sale 
of rubber. 
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AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL PROVIDENT 
SOCIETY 


The Largest Mutual “Life Office in the Empire, 
ASSETS £45,000,000 ANNUAL INCOME $6,400,000 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 


Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, show average increase 
of sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 


Endowment Assurance Results also are unsurpassed, 
37, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Messrs, LONGMANS LIST 
AN ENTHUSIAST 


By E. G2. SOMERVILLE. 

Joint Author, with MARTIN ROSS, of ** Some Experi- 

ences of an Irish R.M.,”’ etc., etc. Crown 8vo. 8/6 net. 

‘* A book of rare beauty and finish of style .... it 
has a most moving appeal.’-—Sunday Times. 4 

** A love romance with humour and pathos mixed exactly 
as in life.’’"—Daily Express. 

“Those of us who can afford a ‘ Thorburn ’ book will 
be wise, for the work of this great artist must be limited, 
and will certainly rise in value.’’—Nature. 


BRITISH MAMMALS 
and IIlustrated by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, 
F.Z.S. With 50 Plates in colour and 18 Pen-and- Ink 
Sketches in the Text. 
In Two Volumes, 4to Cloth, with Gilt Top, £10 10s. net. 
“* Is easily the most sumptuous volume on the subject 
yet issued.’’—Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


HE ADDRESS of the 
Editorial, Publishing & 
Advertising Offices of The 
Saturday Review is g King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
Telephone Number: Gerrard 3157 
Subscription Rates: Post free 30/- 
per annum, at home and abroad, 


Student Christian Movement 


A Student Christian Movement people have a way of getting 
hold of good books.’-—Manchester Guardian. 


God and the Struggle for Existence 
By the RT. REV. CHARLES F. D’ARCY, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin, MISS LILY DOUGALL, the 
REV. B. H. STREETER, D.D. Cloth 8vo. 4/6 
net. Paper, 2/6 net. 


“The problem is faced with the greatest candour and ho 
The discussion throughout is rich in suggestive and illuminating 
thoughts.""—The Westminster Gazette. 


The Desire of all Nations 
By AUGUST CIESZKOWSKI, then Polish Philoso- 
pher, Politician, Economist, and Social Reformer. 
Translated by W. J. Rose, M.A. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 


“A fearless and independent thinker, whose freshness and origin- 
ality fascinate an open-minded reader.”—Church Family Newspaper. 


A New Book on International Relationships. 


Towards the Brotherhood of Nations 
By BOLTON WALLER, B.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Paper, 3/6 net. 

This book is written ~ the strong conviction that the way of 
Christianity is the true of life for nations as for men. _ It 
deals with the bearing of nity upon pressing problems of to- 
day in international affairs. 


The Universality of Christ 
(Second large Edition ready.) By the Rt. Rev. Wil- 
liam Temple, Bishop of Manchester. Crown 8vo. 
4s. net. Paper 2/6 net. The series of lectures deli- 
vered at the Students’ Conference in Glasgow in 
January. 


Christian Experience and Psychological 


Processes : with special reference to the pheno- 
menon of Auto suggestion. Ruth Rouse and H. 
Crichton Miller, Crown Paper, 2/6. 2nd eda. 


“The problem is discussed with much ability.”—Times Literary 
Supplement 


New detailed Publication List post free on application 
32 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY FROM 1758. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the 
Year 1920. 30s. net. 
full and as accurate as ever.’"— Westminster Gazette. 


TEXTILE DESIGN AND COLOUR: 


Elementary Weaves and Figured Fabrics. 

By WILLIAM WATSON, Lecturer in Textile Manu- 
facture, the Royal Technical College, Glasgow. Second 
Edition, with an Appendix on Standard Yarns, Weaves 
and Fabrics. With Diagrams. 8vo. 2ls. net. 


The Edinburgh Review 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 


JULY 19 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 
ANGLO- RELATIONS. By Puuipre ter. 
THE DILEMMA OF CIVILISATION. By the \cry Rev. Tue Dray 
or St. Pauv’s. 

THE PSYCHOL git OF ERROR. By Etuior. 
THE ORIGIN & FUTURE of PARLIAMENT. 7 Ernest Barker. 
MODERN DEMOCRACIES. By the Rev. Dr. R. H. Murray. 
SOME LIBRARIES AT CAMBRIDGE. 

By Sim Georrrey Butier, K.B.E. 
THE ANIMALS OF ANCIENT ROME. By Georce JENNISON. 
THE AGRARIAN REVOLUTION IN BOSNIA-HERZE GOVINA. 
BOLSHEVISM IN CENTRAL ASIA. By Sirdar Att Suan. 
SEA POWER IN THE PACIFIC, By Davip Hannay. 
THE GERMAN INDEMNITY. 
THE MATRIARCHAL STATE. MOonTMORENCY. 
THE COST OF PUBLIC ASSIST. Gaoevesy Dracs. 
THE PUBLIC PURSE. By the Eprtor. 


The English Historical Review 


Edited by G. N. CLARK, M.A. 
JULY 1921, Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Articles : 
THe DATING OF THE EARLY PIPE ROLLS. 
y J. H. Rounp, LL.D. 
THE” ‘DE ARTE VENANDI CUM AVIBUS " OF THE EMPEROR 
FREDERICK II. By H. Haskins, Lit*.D. 
OF ASSISTANCE, 1558-1700. 
E. R. Apatr and Miss F. va Grem Evans. 
THE LONDON WEST INDIA IN THE 18mm CEN- 
TURY. By Miss M. 
Notes and Documents. Reviews e "Books. Short Notices. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


39, Paternoster Row, London. E.C, 4, 
Fourth Avenue and Thirtieth Street. New York. 


THE JOHN LONG 
£500 PRIZE NOVEL 


GOOD GRAIN 


By EMMELINE MORRISON 


The advance orders to date are very 
and, for a First Novel in Library form, the 
First Impression now being produced con- 
stitutes a record in the history of publishing. 


To ensure a copy of the First Impression, 
orders must be pieced at once 


Ready in Auguet. Cloth, Bs. 6d. et 
JOHN LONG, Publishers, LONDON 
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say about the position of English music as seen 
from the musician's point of view is true of nearly 
every fine art in this country from the artist's stand- 
point, though opera is peculiarly a sufferer from 
the expensive nature of the machinery necessary 
for its production. There is so small a market for 
bad opera that a good one cannot be smuggled in, 
1 few successful third-rate books give a 
chance for a first-rate one now and then, and the 
habe of buying bad pictures can be switched off 
into better channels. Still, to quote Miss Smyth 
and others, “ Are we Downhearted? No."’ 


whik 


- 


ATMOSPHERE. 


The Brimming Cup. By Dorothy Canfield. Jona- 
than Cape. 8s. 6d. 


HERE is a movement at present in favour of 

a type of novel of which the title is subtly sig- 
nifeant of everything that has ever happened to 
everybody. ‘ The Swing of the Pendulum,’ 
‘ Double Circle,’ ‘ Cross Currents,’ ‘ Flies on the 
Ceiling,’ and so on, At first sight, it would seem 
that ‘ The Brimming Cup ’ belonged to this cate- 
gory ; a belief borne out by an opening chapter, ter- 
rible in its priggishness, and still more terrible in 
its reminder that thus, in exultant moral uplift, we 
have each expressed ourselves at least once in our 
lives. But the rest of the book, of which the action 
takes place in Vermont, reacts to the swift improve- 
ment which can be observed in most American 
writers directly they leave Rome alone, and be- 
comes suddenly human and beautiful. 

Miss Canfield’s special gift is for atmosphere and 
character, the latter displayed in full by her original 
device of taking shelter first with one point of view 
and then with another. Events are variously shown 
through the eyes of the child Elly, who says wistful 
things in italics about the Holy Ghost, but is re- 
deemed by her greed for cookies; and through the 
dimmed, quixotic gaze of old Mr. Welles, who has 
worked in cities all his life, and, coming at last to 
rest and peace and a garden, is driven forth again 
to knight-errantry in the Southern States because 
he cannot bear the thought that negro doctors are 
hailed familiarly as Andy and Jo, instead of being 
given the respectful title due to them. The author 
is equally successful in getting into the skin of 
Nelly Powers, a farmer’s wife, grand and slow and 
stupid—an excellent example of the still waters that 
do not run deep; and, contrastingly, into the well- 
massaged skin of Eugenia, over-civilized, hyper- 
dainty, complacent, and most desolately unhappy. 
The book is genuinely a first-class achievement. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


The London Mercury for July continues Mr. Yeats’s 
reminiscences. He gives a very striking and mainly 
correct impression of William Morris as he was in the 
years before 1890, though we should question the accu- 
racy of his memory in one or two of the observations 
he records. An interesting paper exhibits Chaucer as 
a critic of Dante in the lines he copied. Mr. Figgis is 
flippant ‘‘ On not seeing Swinburne.” His writing 
does not leave the impression of a parody of Max, but 
of an unfortunate imitation. Mr. Forster reviews the 
Eastern work of Mr. Pickthall and the authors of 
‘ Goha le Simple.’ He is, very properly, scornful of 
Loti as a source of light on anything but himself. Mr. 
Strachey has a poem in which “‘ the silent trees in con- 


course stand,” and Mr. Dearmer hears the East a-~all- 
ing through the lives of London telephone girls and the 
like. Mr. Newdigate has some sensible remarks on 
German typography. The letters from Germany and 
Italy are good, and that on the Low Countries informa. 
tive, while the Chronicles on Architecture, Art, Science 
are the best of the set. The editorial notes put forward 
the claims of the Royal Literary Fund to generous sup. 
port, claims which we heartily endorse. 


Messrs. Sotheby are selling on the 18th and igth 
instant an assorted collection of fine books. Mr. 
Bumpus's library includes sets of Hardy, Jefferies, 
Kingsley, Scott, Stevenson, Thackeray, all nicely bound, 
and a choice selection of Eragny and Vale Press books. 
\ set of first editions of Lever, uniformly bound, is in. 
teresting, and a set of 99 first editions of Dickens and 
Dickensiana will be offered in a single lot before dis. 
persal. The second day's sale contains some rare 
Americana, a series of heraldic manuscripts on vellum 
drawn up for Queen Elizabeth, some volumes of tracts, 
and some illustrated books. An extensive set of early 
Army Lists will attract one class of genealogists, while 
purchasers of early printed books will find at the end 
of the sale a good supply of incunabula, and a large 
quantity of manuscripts, most of them Italian, 15th 
century, but including an English Psalter from the 
library of William Morris, and a French 14th century 
Bible. 


This Side of Paradise, by F. S. Fitzgerald (Collins, 
7s. 6d. net), is the history of the adolescence and early 
manhood of Amory Blaine, Princeton graduate, ego- 
tist, and personage. We do not wonder that this book 
should be a success in America; it is well written, and 
attacks many of the questions which are disturbing 
people’s minds there. But we must protest against 
the introduction of cross headings designed to point 
out the intention of each new episode. Our author is 
not so subtle as that implies, and readers of under- 
standing are apt to be annoyed at such helps to their 
intelligence. We recommend the book as a rather 
important study of one side of American life. 


The Divine Adventure, by Theodore Maynard 
(Macdonald, 7s. 6d. net), is a story depicting the evolu- 
tion of a Dissenter into a Roman Catholic. The most 
interesting part of it is the description of life in a Fran- 
ciscan convent, and the experiences of a novice who is 
ultimately rejected. A well-written book. 


Scouting on the Border and The Pursuit of the 
Apache Chief by E. T. Tomlinson (Appleton, 
7s. each net), are two tales of frontier fighting in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, not quite so good as the best 
Hentys, and a great deal better than his less successful 
ones. The scenery and descriptions will interest Eng- 
lish boys, and the fighting and scouting are quite good. 


O EMPLOYER 


The present, when adjustments are being 
made in industries to meet new conditions, 
is the time to consider 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY INSURANCE 


Every proposal submitted to the “British Dominions’’ 

is considered on its merits and where an employer 

adopts safeguards to protect his employees from 

accident, a reduced rate is quoted. | Why not let 
us investigate your case? 


EAGLE’ STARS 


BRITISH PANY 


Head Office: British Dominions House, Royal Exchange Avenue. E.C.3. 
(ASSETS EXCEED £19,000,000) 
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THE CITY 


This Department of Tue Sarumpay Review will 
shortly come under the charge of Mr. Hartley Withers, 
at present Bditor of The Roonomist.’ 


Unkmited Borrowing. 

HE City is still seeking for the reasons 

that prompted the Treasury to resume un- 

limited borrowing on terms involving a 
charge on the nation of nearly 6%, but can find no 
edequate excuse, except the dire necessity created 
by the falsification of the Budget estimates. The 
policy involved by this high interest borrowing is 
the more mysterious, in that, a few months back, 
an ambitious attempt was made to bring down the 
rate of interest on British Government loans to 
34%. It was undoubtedly hoped that the Conver- 
sion Loan bearing that rate would gradually rise 
to par, thus rendering possible the conversion of 
other floating debt on much more favourable terms. 
Any such hope must now be dropped, and we are 
back at the worst financial phase of the war, when 
¢% Exchequer bonds were issued as an emergency 
measure, but were withdrawn on the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 


Lower Interest Basis. 


If any progress is to be made towards reducing 
the annual charge of the National Debt, the tap 
of these expensive Treasury bonds must be turned 
off as soon as possible, and a fresh effort made to 
produce a comprehensive scheme, consolidating the 
whole of the war debt on a lower interest basis. As 
Dr. Macnamara recently pointed out, the interest 
of 350 millions sterling on the debt is the first 
charge on the nation’s resources, and while it re- 
mains, there is no possibility of bringing the Bud- 
get figures within manageable proportions. There 
are only two possible ways of reducing this charge. 
The interest on British Government loans could be 
forcibly cut down, which would be equivalent to 
repudiation and is unthinkable. Or the Govern- 
ment, by economising in its other expenditure, 
could so improve British credit that its securities 
would appreciate, and render possible a fresh Con- 
version loan, involving a real saving in interest. 


Market Outlook. 


There is no doubt that, if there had been any 
public backing for markets, they would have gone 
considerably better during the past week. All the 
principal difficulties which have loomed so large on 
the horizon for months past have been swept away 
as if by magic. The truce in Ireland, and the pro- 
posed limitation of armaments, were bull points of 
the first magnitude, and there was also the prospect 
of cheaper money to cheer up the investment group. 
Add to these points the growing probability of a 
trade revival, and the fact that labour is reconciling 
itself to the inevitable downward adjustment of 
. Wages, and we have a situation which may easily 


lead to pronounced activity on the Stock Exchange.’ 


Seeing that the total deposits in the nine big banks, 
apart from the Bank of England, exceed 1,750 mil- 
lions, there must be a good deal of capital to be 
tempted out by a lower Bank rate. If all goes well, 
the end of the holiday season should coincide with 
the end of the long spell of stagnation. Possibly 
the revival may come still earlier. 


Exchanges and Bank Rate. 


The appreciation in the excha value of the 
dollar or rather the depreciation of sterling in the 
United States, has been a dopressing feature of the 
exchanges during the past week On the other 
hand, the value of the mark has shown a tenden: \ 
to appreciate, the initiative here coming mainly 
from the Continent iy tar the most importean 
factor on the exchange horizon remains the pay 
ment by Germany of indemnity instalments unde: 
the Reparation agreement. As regards the Bank 
rate, a battle royal is evidently gomg on between 
the Rank of England and the Treasury, as to the 
advisability of a Farther reduction. The dear money 
party point with a certain amount of satisfaction to 
the decline in the value of sterling, coincident with 
the last reduction in the official minimum, as an 
argument in favour of *‘ no change.’’ But there 
is not necessarily any relation between the two. 
From the point of view both of trade requirements 
and Government indebtedness, it is most desirable 
that money should be obtainable on easier terms at 
the earliest possible moment. 


Stock Market Features. 


One of the brightest features of the Stock 
Markets is the good demand for the scrips of 
recent new loans. The Colonials have benefited 
especially from the understanding that there is to 
be a close time’’ for such issues. British 
Government securities are overshadowed by the 
Treasury bond issue and make little headway. 
Home Railways ignore the coming dividend de- 
clarations, and despite the evidence of more energy 
in competing with road traffic, the outlook after de- 
control causes some anxiety. The remarkable rise 
in the Japanese 44% loans, following upon the ap- 
preciation of the dollar, calls for mention. Chinese 
Customs bonds remain popular with investors. 
Norway scrip has rallied to par and the French and 
German loans reflect the recovery in francs and 
marks respectively. In other directions, Industrial 
issues have kept very steady, holding their own 
without developing any feature of particular inter- 
est. Among Mining shares Kaffirs have been respon- 
sive to the rise in gold following the movement in 
the dollar exchange already mentioned. Rubber 
shares have improved appreciably with the advance 
in the price of the raw commodity, a moderate de- 
mand in a market but ill supplied with shares help- 
ing the movement. The Oil Market has remained 
merely steady in the absence of any further tax 
development. Argentine Rails have evinced a 
sagging tendency as a result of investment apathy 
and indifferent traffic. 


President Harding and the Oil Tax. 


President Harding’s disapproval of the new im- 
port tax on oil entering the United States, as ‘‘con- 
trary to his foreign policy,’’ protects that country 
from itself. Such a declaration from the Chief 
Executive must necessarily end in the abandon- 
ment of the project. The President, in his letter 
to the Chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, points out that this policy is actuated by a 
“growing concern’’ over the supply of crude oii to 
which America may turn for future needs, not alone 
for domestic commerce, but for the Navy and 
merchant marine. 
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America’s Needs. 


The dimensions of present oil imports into the 
United States are a guide to her prospective 
‘‘ needs ’’ in that respect. Notwithstanding the 
enormous production of her own fields the current 
calendar year is estimated to show oil imports of 
about 6,000,000,000 gallons, or just twice the quan- 
tity imported in 1919, and a quintupled increase on 
1917. Prior to 1912 the importations totalled less 
than 10,000,000 gallons per annum; in 1912 they 
soared to 150,000,000, and in 1913 to 500,000,000 
gallons of crude oil, with yearly increases there- 
after to beyond the 1,000,000,000 gallon mark in 
1917. These figures apply only to the crude oil as 
taken from the ground; meantime, however, there 
has been a proportionate growth in importation of 
manufactured oil products. In 1919 the total quan- 
tity of refined petroleum, in all forms, entering the 
United States amounted to 47,000,000 gallons; last 
month, which closed the fiscal year, these imports 
were returned at 125,000,000 gallons. It will thus 
be seen that President Harding is well justified in 
describing his country’s oil needs as something of 
growing concern.”’ 


The Rivalry with Mexico. 


The President’s attitude towards the oil imposts 
in the new Tariff measure is ostensibly, and pro- 
fessedly, dictated by high policy of general applica- 
tion. But it also serves the very practical and im- 
mediate purpose of restraining American oil inter- 
ests from playing into the hands of Mexico, whose 
challenge for a still higher place as a source of 
world-supply of both crude oil and refined pro- 
ducts grows year by year more menacing to her 
neighbour on the North. Whatever the imme- 
diate check to Mexican expansion owing to in- 
creased taxation on oil products, a situation further 
aggravated by reprisals on the United States side, 
the latter country has nothing to gain, ultimately, 
but much to lose, should it run counter to its 
Government’s declared policy. The overwhelm- 
ing bulk of America’s oil imports come, of course, 
from Mexico. Of the crude oil available, 
4,791,000,000 gallons came from that source, and 
less than a half million gallons from all other 
countries. Up to now Mexico has moved her oil, 
in ever increasing quantities, to the United States, 
the nearest trade centre in which it could be put 
in marketable form, and thence distributed to the 
consuming world, but events would appear to be 
shaping themselves auspiciously for Mexico, pro- 
viding she discovers statesmanship commensurate 
with the opportunities they offer. 


Oil Market Notes. 


A considerable volume of business sprang up, 
probably due to the statement that President Hard- 
ing would veto the proposed taxes on imports of oil 
into the States——-Royal Dutch have been buyers 
from Amsterdam, where the commercial position is 
much better. Shell Ordinary at the ex divided price 
have attracted buyers. Mexican Eagle Oil 
shares improved.——Mexican Petroleum have had 
some bad shocks in New York, and seem to be the 
favourite stock for the bears to gamble in at present. 

The Trinidad group turned slighly harder, 
especially Trinidad Central. The British Con- 
trolled were reported in the market to have brought 
in a good well at a shallow depth. The Burmah 


Oil 8% New Preference issue was a great success. 
It was subscribed for about three times over, and as 
soon as the market opened, there was a large busi- 
ness in them from Is. to 1s. 9d. premium. They 
ended 21s. gd. for the fully paid, at which price 
they yield 73%, which is covered by earnings 
nearly 15 times. British Controlled which were 
lower on the distribution of some shares that had 
been tied up in Syndicates, were dealt in very freely 
and selling stopped at the end of the week. Deve- 
lopments seem to be better each week from both 
Venezuela and Trinidad. Apex Trinidad should 
look up again shortly, as the enforced restric- 
tion of their output will be removed to a cer- 
tain extent on August 1st, when the Leaseholds 
Company will commence to take 5,000 tons a month 
from them. They are reported to net about £3 10s. 
per ton profit on this, which on their small capital 
gives a considerable return. 


Gold and Diamonds. 


Prices in the Gold Share market have been moved 
upwards on the rise in the currency price of gold, 
which rests on the New York exchange value of 
sterling. The movement was not expected until 
later in the month, when grain and cotton bills 
usually come forward, but a “‘ hold up ”’ in Ameri- 
can wheat is said to have collapsed, which, in con- 
junction with the coal shipments from the United 
States to Europe, probably brought about an ear- 
lier demand than had been anticipated for dollar 
currency. How far the upward movement in gold 
may go, depends to a very considerable extent upon 
how our export trade expands during the next 
month or two. The public is not buying mining 
shares yet to any observable extent, although the 
general prospects are undoubtedly good for a 
capital appreciation. It would be wise in the pre- 
sent condition of the market to stick to the dividend 
payers or principal holding shares. Diamond 
shares have been firmish, Amsterdam announcing 
the arrival of American buyers of the stones. There 
has been very little movement in base metal shares, 
present prices for metals showing little or no profit, 
while it is known that most producers have large 
stocks in hand still to be digested. Prices, how- 
ever, are generally at such a low level that it would 
take very little favourable news to bring about a 
general hardening of quotations. Investors with 
a little patience might do considerably worse with 
their spare cash than buy some of the principal 
stocks in the mining market. 


Tanganyika Concessions. 

The directors of the Arizona Copper Company 
are said to be thinking of selling the mine and 
plant to an American Company, although it is by 
no means clear whether they have received a defi- 
nite offer, or are simply trying to pick up the 
threads of the tentative proposals made to them last 
year. The company has been badly hit by the 
low price of copper and the fiscal policy of the 
United States; and if a deal can be brought off, it 
would be the best thing that could happen to the 
shareholders. The Board of the Tanganyika Con- 


cessions is strangely silent with regard to the pro- 
posed increase of capital by the Union Miniére, the 
annual meeting of which was held in Brussels this 
week. Tanganyika Concessions was floated in 
1899 by Mr. Robert Williams, an engineer once in 
the employ of Cecil Rhodes, to work an ancient 
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Solid Food or Liquid for a whole 
party kept Hot or Ice Cold 


The most serviceable of Thermal Jars. 
Makes a success of any meal out of doors. 
Always of use in the home. 


sily car esired, by the bail. 

Has an extra opening—easy filling, easy emptying 
end cleanin 


IN GREAT DEMAND NOW 


LL who love getting out of doors with children or friends to enjoy 
A  tiemsetves by road, river or country will appreciate the advantage of 

having an ALADDIN Thermalware Jar, in which adequate supplies of 
cooked f ot liquids can be conveniently and cleanly stored and carried— 
and kept hot or cold for many hours. 

When not on holiday the ALADDIN is splendid for keeping Meat, Butter, 
Milk, etc., sweet and fresh in any sort of weather. It is excellent value for 
money, and lasts for years. 

THE 


THERMALWARE JAR 


is demonstrated and sold at the following Stores:— 
Boots, The Chemists, 181, Regent St., 

W.1; Harrods, Ltd., Brompton Rd., 

S.W.1; Selfridge & Co.. Ltd., Oxford 

» Wm. Whiteley, Ltd., 

Queen’s Rd., W.; Army and Navy 

Stores, Victoria St., S.W.; J. C. Vic- 

kery, 177, Regent St., S.W.1; Sizaire 

Berwick, 27, Old Bo S243 

Thomas Good & Co. (London), Ltd., 


Equipment Co., 131, Victoria St., 
S.W.1; Dunhills, Ltd., 359, 361, Euston 
Road, N.W., Conduit Street, W., and 
Glasgow; D. Napier Son, Ltd., 14, 
New Burlington Street, W.1.; Civil 
Service Supoly Association, Ltd., 136, 
Victoria Street, E.C.; Everitt, 
enn & Co., Ltd., 16, Panton Street, 
Haymarket, W. 

One-Gallen Size (asillustrated) £550 
Two-Quart Size ... ... ... ... £440 


| TO “SATURDAY REVIEW" 
READERS OUTSIDE LONDON. 
If you are not a custemer of any 
of the above stores, send your order 
direct to Yr 
Aladdin Thermalware Jar satisfac- 


tion or return of money. 


ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, Ltd. 
132a, SOUTHWARK St., Londen, S.E.1. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE) 


Post Free: 
At Home and Abroad 


One Year : £1 10 O 
Half Year : 15 


9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 


DEATH DUTIES. 


Insure your life for the 


probable amount of 
your death duties and 
so leave your estate 


intact for your heirs. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO.. LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Scott’s Novels, 48 
vols., cloth paper labels, very rare, best edition, 1829, etc., 
£6 6s. Od. Géilfillan’s British Poets, fine set, large type, 48 vols. 
£4 4s. Od., 1854. Way’s Memo.ies of Whistler, 1910, 7s. 6d. ; 
Burton’s illus. Arabian Nights, 17 vols., unexpurgated, £30. 
Women of All Nations, 2 vols., £2 2s.; Dramatic Works of St. 
John Hankin with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s. ; 
Maupassant’s Select Works, $ vols., £2 2s. Od.; Debrett’s Peer- 
age, 1915, as new, 32s., for 5s. 6d., post free; Ruskin’s Works, 
Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £25. Building of Britain and the 
Empire (Traill’s Social England), profusely illus., 6 vols., hand- 
some set, half morocco, £6 6s.; Barrie’s Quality Street, Edit. De 
Luxe, illus., by Hugh Thomson, 30s. Carmen, illus. by René 
Bull, Edit. De Luxe, 30s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of books you will exchange for 
others. Books Wantep: Gorer & Blacker’s Chinese Porcelain, 
2 vols., 1911; Morgan Catalogue of Chinese Porcelain, 1904; £15 
each offered. Epwarp Baker’s Great Booksuop, 14-16, John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 


BOOKS 
No. 499 
At Bargain Prices NOW READY 


The Books included in this Catalogue are new as published, but are now 
offered at Great Reduction off the Original Price. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., Booksellers. 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 


SCARCE BOOKS. 


Handsomely bound Books, Fine illustrated 

volumes. First Editions. Modern Presses: 

and Miscellaneous Secondhand Books. 
GATALOGUE JUST READY. 


J. @ E. BUMPUS, 250 Oxford Street, W. 


Puicosopuic Revicious Mysticism. 
“ SYNTHESIS OF SYSTEM OF PLOTINUS.” 


Now ready, 2/9 post free. 
Hermetic Trutu Society, 155b, Brompton Rd., London, 
S.W.1. 


OLIDAY POSTS of all kinds urgently wanted by qualified 

women (not domestic servants) unable to meet vacation 

expenses. Write, Miss Strachey, Women’s Service, 58, Vic- 
toria Street. Tel. : Victoria 9542. 


ONTESSORI HOUSE, HARPENDEN.—Boarders from 

three years old under charge of House-Mother. Dr. Mon- 

tessori has consented to advise on all matters of educational 
method. Director—C. A. Craremont, B.Sc. Apply REV. C. 
GRANT, St. George’s, Harpenden. 


UTHORS’ MSS. TYPEWRITTEN, Is. per 1,000 WORDS. 

Neat, intelligent work on good paper. Individual require- 

ments carefully followed. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000 words. 
Typewriting Section, OXFORD BUREAU, 3, Crosshall Street, 
Liverpool. 


DUCATION, SWITZERLAND, Lausanne, 8, Pré Fleuri. 


Six elder girls received in refined home of Mademoiselle - 


GLATZ, diplomée Paris, Switzerland, late of Princess Helena 
College and Liverpool High School. For further particulars 
apply to the Rev. HUGH RODGER, St. Andrew's Manse, 
Bournemouth. 


Lakeland is 
Wonderland 


A land of rugged mountains, lovely lakes, 
glorious scenery and wind-swept open spaces. 
In this lovely spot, every possible holiday 
taste can be more than satisfied—boating, 
fishing, climbing, walking, golfing—there is 
no end to them. 

Write to Enquiry Office, Euston Station, London, N.W.1, for a copy 


of the beautifully Illustrated Guide, entitled ‘“‘ The English Lakes,” 
enclosing 2d. for postage. 
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gold and copper property in north west Rhodesia, 
but he subsequently moved its activities across the 
Belgian border, where a large concession was ob- 
tained in the Katanga district of the Belgian Congo. 
The Belgian Authorities drove a keen bargain, for 
Williams had to do all the hard work, and get 4o 
per cent. of the profits, the remaining 60 per cent. 
going to the Special Belgian Commission. To 
regulate the percentages, a Belgian Company was 
formed, called the Union Miniére du Haut 
Katanga, which held the concession, and in which 
the Tanganyika Concessions got 39.2 per cent. of 
the shares. The area has been proved to be very 
rich in all kinds of minerals, extensive deposits hav- 
ing been found of copper, tin, cobalt, coal, and 
even diamonds, in spite of which the shareholders 
of the English Company had to be content to see 
profits go into development expenses and exten- 
sions to plant, their assets at one time even having 
to be mortgaged to keep things going. During 
the war all the copper that could be produced was 
taken by the Allies at a price which showed a hand- 
some profit, and advantage was taken of the oppor- 
tunity to redeem the debentures and other debts 
by the issue of new shares, which were underwrit- 
ten by the National Mining Corporation. 


The Union Miniere. 
The value of the property having been proved, the 


Belgians are now as anxious to put up capital as 


previously they were for others to take the risk. It 
is now proposed to increase the capital of the Union 
Miniére by some 311,000,000 francs, by the issue 
of 11,000,000 in ordinary shares of 100 francs each 
at a premium of 600 francs, or thereabouts, and by 
the issue of 150,000,000 francs in 6% preference 
shares, also entitled to 25 per cent. of the profit 
after 1928, and 150,000,000 francs in 6% preference 
shares entitled to no participation in profits. The 
Tanganyika company, in order to maintain its in- 
terest at 40 per cent., will have to find a lot more 
money, and how it is to do so is not by any means 
clear, since its present capital is £2,200,000, and 
the Belgian proposals are not free from considera- 
ble risk. Last year 18,962 tons of copper were pro- 
duced, and assuming that the whole of the profit 
shown in the accounts was got from copper, the 
gross revenue represents £16 2s. per ton, on an 
average selling price of £101 per ton, while copper 
is now only about £70 per ton. It is true that the 
Chaifman of the Belgian Company stated that the 
present price of the metal covers the costs of pro- 
duction, general expenses, and financial charges, 
but unless the metal goes back to £100 per ton, 
where is the profit to come from to pay the increased 
charges? No dividend was paid by either Com- 
pany for last year. 


Raw Cotton More Active. 


Our Lancashire correspondent writes :—The in- 
creased activity in the cotton trade is being main- 
tained. The recent freer buying in piece goods, 
especially for India, is being reflected in the raw 
cotton markets. On Monday last the spot sales in 
Liverpool were 12,000 bales, and on Tuesday 
15,000 bales. For such big figures we have to go 
back to November, 1919, when the boom was at its 
height. Prices hardened at the beginning of the 
week, but late on Tuesday there was profit-taking 
by operators and by some the advance was lost. 
The trade position is distinctly better, but there are 


weak holders of the raw material, especially in the 
Southern States of America. A critical time for 
the year 1921-22 crop is now being experienced, and 
prices during the next week or two are likely to 
fluctuate according to weather advices from the 
belt. 


Increased Employment for Weavers. 


The larger business recently done in cotton 
cloths is resulting in increased employment for 
weavers in North and North-East Lancashire. The 
number of unemployed registered at the Labour 
Exchanges is decreasing, especially in Blackburn 
and Preston. The operatives have now settled down 
to the new scale of wages and they are looking for- 
ward to earning more money in the near future than 
during the past half-year, as a result of working 
longer hours. There seems to be a possibility of 
the Master Spinners’ abolishing the organised short 
time scheme which has been in operation since the 
end of last year. 


Cotton Mill Dividends. 


More particulars are now available of cotton mill 
dividends declared at the end of June. A summary 
of the reports issued by 100 companies shows that 
57 concerns were unable to make any distribution to 
ordinary shareholders. The 76 mills that took 
stock for three months’ working have paid an 
average dividend of nearly 5 per cent. against over 
7 per cent. per annum for the previous quarter. 
With regard to the 24 mills that balanced their 
books for the half-year the average dividend is 7} 
per cent. per annum, which compares with 223 per 
cent. per annum paid at the end of last December. 
The hardening tendency in share prices continues 
and brokers report a larger demand from the public. 


Preference Dividends Passed. 


The important losses entailed during the past 
twelve months by cotton cloth merchant houses are 
reflected by two leading textile firms not paying 
the preference dividend just due. With regard to 
Messrs. Probst Hanbury & Company, the com- 
pany was only floated about twelve months ago 
and their chief connections are in China. The 
other firm is Messrs. Schill Brothers, who are old- 
established and have done well in past years. The 
big fall in values since last summer has undoubt- 
edly been a very serious matter for shippers and 
merchants. 


Rubber Market. 


The market in crude rubber is beginning to show 
signs of nervousness. Speculators who sold for 
forward delivery in the expectation of buying back 
more cheaply before being called upon to hand 
over the rubber are not altogether happy over the 
outlook. It looks as though stocks of the com- 
modity have already reached their highest point, 
and as there is every prospect of the supply being 
cut down by 50%, it is no longer safe to bank on a 
further fall in price. | Moreover, the actual con- 
sumer will now want to be replenishing his stocks 
since he can no longer rely on the price remaining 
depressed through the slack trade demand and the 
pressure of surplus supplies. Another factor is 
the prospective formation of a £2,200,00 Corpora- 
tion of producers to control the production and sale 
of rubber. 
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WARM WEATHER 
ADVICE :— 


READY-TO-SERVE 


THEY SATISFY! 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS ;— 


“ Veribest Corned Beef 

“* Veribest ' Ox Tongue 

Veribest Lunch Ton 

“ Veribest Breakfast 

* Veribest Patés 

“* Veribest ’’ Tomato Ketchup 

“ Veribest ’’ Chili Sauce 

Veribest ’’ Salmon 

Veribest Salad Dressing 

Veribest ’’ Evaporated Milk 

“ Veribest Tinned Fruits (in 
syrup) 

“ Veribest '’ Condensed Soups 

Armour’s Cornflakes 

** Greenbank '’ Ox Tongues (in 
glass) 

Greenbank Cooked Hams 


At afternoon teas or in the hamper taken on 
boating or motor trips, dainty sandwiches made of 


Armours 
Greentank Meatand Fish Pastes 


add to the enjoyment of all. 


There are eighteen varieties of these delicious 
sandwich dainties—ten of meat and eight of fish— 
and each will tempt the most delicate appetite 
or satisfy genuine hunger. 


Like all Armour Oval Label products, ‘ Green- 
bank” pastes are of that high standard of quality 
that all housewives find so dependable. 


Have you tried “Greenbank” Ox Tongues (in 
glass)—they’re delicious, 


SOLD BY ALL HIGH CLASS GROCERY STORES. 


ARMOUR 4N2 COMPANY 


QUEEN'S HOUSE 


LONDON 


KINGSWAY 


AN INSTRUMENT FOR BETTER WORK AND AT A LOWER AVERAGE GOST 


if 


If you believe in judging the value of office equipment, not by what you put into it, but by what 
you get out of it—over a period of years—you must believe in the Royal Typewriter. It produces 
more-~and better—letters each business day. 
durability is world-famed. 


ROYAL STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


VISIBLE WRITING MACHINE Co., Ltd., 
Royal Typewriter House, 
75a Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON, E.C.4 
BRANCHES FROM JOHN O'GROATS TO LAND'S END. 


Its strength and long life are as dependable as its ease of operation. The 
Royal—in fact—is the one typewriter that fully answers the exacting demands of present-day busine-s. 
By comparison under the most gruelling tests, Royal superiority has been definitely proven. 
A telephone call to a Royal representative will enable you to judge for yourself, under your own 
working conditions, the qualities of this modern typewriter. 


It “stands up” under the most severe usage—Royal 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER Co., Inc. 
Royal Typewriter Building, 
364 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
SHIPPING SHIPPING 


Passenger and Freight Se 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. .: O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Business: 122, Leadenhall 8t., E.Cc. 3, 
B.I. GRAY, DAWES C0. 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.G. & 


RMSP: 


Thess 


TO: SOUTH 
AMERICA 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM 
PACKET COMPANY 


iMicsimeaaw | SO UTH AF RICA 
AUSTRALIA & 


COWES NUMBER 


“to” ALFRED HOLT & CO. 


INDIA BUILDINGS: LIVERPOOL 


NORWAY 


SUMMER PLEASURE CRUISES 


Visiting Finest Fjords, 
25 Guineas by s.s. “ORMUZ" of the ORIENT LINE 
Saili Jely 13th, 27th Aug. 
Single- Cabins de Luxe. 


Bra Offices: 1 *Cockspur Stre et, ustra rand. 


ELDER DEMPSTER LINES 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, ANTWERP, HAMBURG, ROTTERDAM, MONTREAL, NEW YORK 
TO AND FROM 


WEST AFRICA 
CANADA TO SOUTH AFRICA 


Head Office: COLONIAL HOUSE, LIVERPOOL. 
4 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3. 30 Moseley St. Manchester. 
Cardiff, Hull, Birmingham, &c. 


THE FAR EAST 
: YACHTING MONTHLY FIRST CLASS PASSENGERS ONLY 
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AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL PROVIDENT 
SOCIETY 


The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 
ASSETS $45,000,000 ANNUAL INCOME 56,400,000 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 


Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, show average increase 
of sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 


Endowment Assurance Results also are unsurpassed, 
37, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Messrs, LONGMANS' LIST 


AN ENTHUSIAST 


By E. SOMERVILLE. 
Joint Author, with MARTIN ROSS, of “ Some: Experi- 
ences of an Irish R.M.,’” etc., etc. Crown 8vo. 8/6 net. 
“A bools of rare beauty and finish of style .... it 
has a most moving appeal.’"—Sunday Times. 
‘* A leve romance’ with humour and pathos mixed exactly 
as in life.”"—Daily Express. 


“* Those of us who can afford a ‘ Thorburn ’ book will 
be wise, for the work of this great artist must be limited, 
and will certainly rise in value.’’—Nature. 


BRITISH MAMMALS 
Written and Ilustrated by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, 
F.Z.S. With 50 Plates in colour and 18 Pen-and-Ink 
Sketches in the Text. 
In Two Volumes, 4to Cloth, with Gilt Top, £10 10s. net. 
“Is easily the ntost sumptuous volume on the subject 
yet issued.’’—Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


HE ADDRESS of the 
Editorial, Publishing & 
Advertising Offices of The 
Saturday Review is 9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
Telephone Number: Gerrard 3157 
Subscription Rates: Post free 30/- 
per annum, at home and abroad, 


Student Christian Movement 


oat Student Christian Movement — have a of getting 
hold of good books.’"—Manchester Guardian. 


God and the Struggle for Existence 
By the RT. REV. CHARLES F. D’ARCY, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin, MISS LILY DOUGALL, the 
REV. B. H. STREETER, D.D. Cloth 8vo. 4/6 
net. Paper, 2/6 net. 


“The problem is faced with the greatest candour honesty. 
The discussion throughout is rich in susgestive and “Sluminatng 
thoughts."—The Westminster Gacette. 


The Desire of all Nations 
By AUGUST CIESZROWSKI, then Polish Philaso- 
pher, Politician, Economist; and Social Reformer. 
Translated by W. J. Rose, M.A. Demy 8vo. per net. 


“A fearless and independent thinker, Wh se freshness and n- 
ality fascinate am oper-minded reader.”"—Church Family N 


A New Book on International Relationships. 


Towards the Brotherhood of Nations 
By BOLTON WALLER, B.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Paper, 3/6 net. 

This book is written in the strong conviction that the way of 
Christianity is the true way of life for nations as for men. It 
deals with the bearing of janity upon pressing problems ef to- 
day in ihternational affairs. 


The Universality of Christ 
(Second large Edition ready,) By the Rt. Rev. Wil- 
liam Temple, Bishop of Manchester. Crown 6vo. 
4s. net. Paper 2/6 net. The series of lectures deli- 
vered at the Students’ Conference in Glasgow in 
January. 


Christian Experience and Psychological 


Processes : with special reference to the pheno- 
menon of Auto suggestion. Ruth Rouse and H. 
Crichton Miller, M.D. Crown 8vo. Paper, 2/6. 2nd edn. 

“The problem is discussed with much ability."—Times Literary 
Supplement. 


New detailed Publication List post free on application. 
382 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, WC.1 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY FROM 1758. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the 
Year 1920. 30s. net. 
full and as accurate as ever.’’"— Westminster Gazette. 


TEXTILE DESIGN AND COLOUR: 


Elementary Weaves and Figured Fabrics. 

By WILLIAM WATSON, Lecturer in Textile Manu- 
facture, the Royal Techni cal College, Glasgow. Second 
Edition, with an Appendix on Standard Yarns, Weaves 
and Fabrics. With Diagrams. Sve. 21s. net. 


The Edinburgh Review 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 
JULY 1921. 


6d. net. 
ANGLO-FRENCH RELATIONS. By 
THE DILEMMA OF CIVILISATION. By the cm ‘Rev. Tue Deax 
or St. Pavut’s. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ERROR. By Etuior. 
THE ORIGIN & FUTURE of PARLIAMENT. By Ernest Barker. 
MODERN DEMOCRACIES. By the Rev. Dr. R. H. Murray. 
SOME LIBRARIES AT CAMBRIDGE. 

By Sir Gsorrrey Burtier, K.B.E. 
THE ANIMALS OF ANCIENT ROME. By Georce JENNISON. 
THE AGRARIAN REVOLUTION IN BOSNIA-HER GOVINA. 
BOLSHEVISM IN CENTRAL ASIA. By Sirdar Irpat Aur Suan. 
SEA POWER IN THE a By Davip Hannay. 
THE GERMAN INDEM 
THE MATRIARCHAL STATE. . G. pg Montmorency. 
THE COST OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE By Gsorrrey Drace. 
THE PUBLIC PURSE. By the Eprror. 


The English Historical Review 


JULY 1921, 7s. 6d. net. 
Articles : 


THE EARLY PIPE ROLLS. 
. Rounp, 
THE “ DE ARTE VENANDI CUM AVIBUS * OF THE EMPEROR 

FREDERICK Il. B H. Hasxms, Lit*.D. 

WRITS OF ASSISTANCE, se 
By E. R. Apatr and Miss F. M 

THE LONDON WEST INDIA INTEREST “THE CEN- 
TURY. By Miss M. Pensow. 

Notes and Docaments. Reviews of Books. Short Notices. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
39, Paternoster Row, London. E.C. 4. 
Fourth Avenue and Thirtieth Street. New York. 


THE JOHN LONG 
£500 PRIZE NOVEL 


GOOD GRAIN 


By EMMELINE MORRISON 


The advance orders to date are very lar 
and, for a First Novel in Library form, t 
First Impression now being produced prs 
stitutes a record in the history of publishing. 


To ensure a copy of the First Impression, 
orders must be placed at once 


Ready in August. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net 
JOHN LONG, I td., Publishers, LONDON 


And at all Libraries & Booksellers throughout the World 
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TOBACCO 
Three Nuns Tobacco 


is for the man who 
loves his pipe, smoking 
slowly, enjoying the 
mellow flavour and 
satisfying aroma. 
Every pipe of Three 
Nuns Tobacco smokes 
evenly, uniformly, to 
the last dry ashes in 
the bowl. 


KING’S HEAD 


is similar if you like a fuller flavour 
Both are sold everywhere in the following packings only 
Packets: 1-oz. 1/2, 2-oz. 2/4. Tins: 2-0z, 2/5, 4-oz. 4/8 


“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 


10's 20's 100’s 
mm 6d 1° 2/5 4/8 
mo 8d 1/4 3/4 6/8 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Britain and Ireland) Limited. 36 St Andrew Square, Glasgow 


S. J. PHILLIPS, 


113, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 1. 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 


OLD FOREIGN SILVER 
of every Country. 


FINE OLD MINIATURES 
and 


SNUFF BOXES. 


SECOND-HAND PEARIS 
and 


JEWELS. 


Collections, or single articles, bought or valued. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. 
Telegraph: EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON. 


CALCUTTA TRAMWAYS CoO. 


PRESIDING AT THE ANNUAL MEETING on July 11th, Mr. John 
G. B. Stone (Chairman), in moving the adoption of the Report 
said :—The Capital Account expenditure, £50,888, was mainly 
represented by further outlay on the Raja Bazar~Car Shed Ex. 
tension and increased cost of land acquired for same, on the new 
Kalighat Car Shed and on the fifteen new trains. The land re- 
ferred to was acquired as an extension to the Company’s Car Shed 
year and a further Award in’ the following year totalling £5,899. 
The amount shown in the present Accounts is the result of a 
further appeal made to the High Court by the original owners, 
This Award, in our opinion, was most unreasonable, having been 
based on the enhanced value of land in 1920 instead of the value 
in 1916 when the land was acquired. We were advised by our 
solicitors that there was unfortunately no appeal against awards 
made in land acquisition cases. The Traffic Receipts showed an 
increase of 6} per cent. with practically the same number of 
miles run, and the passengers carried, nearly 53} millions, showed 
an increase of 6 per cent. 

The Indian expenditure shows an increase under all heads. 
Apart from the advance in wages and salaries the principal items 
of increase are Power Expenses, due to enhanced prices paid for 
coal, and Maintenance and Repairs, due to exceptionally heavy 
repairs on the rolling stock, a number of cars having been in use 
for many years, and to abnormal expenditure in making good 
damage to the electrical equipments of no less than 67 motor 
cars caused by the floods in August last. 

The result of the working was a gross profit of £40,389. After 
adding ‘interest on investments, £7,886, deducting Excess Profits 
Duty and Indian and English Income Tax and adding the amount 
brought forward and deducting the Debenture Interest and Divi- 
dends paid £52,332, there remains an available balance of 
£189,076. This amount the Directors propose to.deal with by 
paying a final dividend on the Ordinary shares of 3s. 6d. per 
share, absorbing £24,082, making with the dividends already 
paid, 7 per cent. for the year free of Income Tax (against 10 per 
cent. for the previous year), by the transfer of £40,000 to reserve 
for depreciation increasing the total of that account to £144,619, 
by the transfer of £80,000 to Taxation Reserve Account as a 
provision against Excess Profits Duty and Corporation Profits 
Tax, to the contribution to the Staff Provident Fund of £2,043, 
carrying forward a balance of £42,591, subject to Indian Super 
Tax to be ascertained. 

The loss of revenue due to various causes has drained the Com- 
pany’s cash resources, and further capital will require to be 
issued, the form of which will be considered by the Board. 

The report was adopted. 


RATES FOR 


CATTLE INSURANCE 


TO THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY.L? 


HEAD OFFICE, 
IMPERIAL House, 27 CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON 


STALLIONS. 
HUNTERS 
IN FOAL MARES .BLOODSTOCK 


AW.HEWETT, Manageré Secretary. 
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